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BACKGROUND 



CHAPTER ONE 



FOCUS 

On being awarded this research contract in November 1989, the Principal 
Investigators drew together and worked with a team of five research officers and 
assistants to undertake the selected review of the literature. In consultation with 
Ministry staff, the main areas of focus for the review were identified as: 

♦ The key characteristics of elementary schools and secondary schools and their 
impact on student learning and devebpment. The purpose of this focus was to 
develop a sense of what students in the Transition Years were transferring to and 
from : of what they were in transit between . 

♦ The transition process itself, as it is imderstood and experienced by students, and 
as it is managed by teachers and administrators. 

♦ The curriculum in the Transition Years - especially issues surrounding the concept 
of a core curriculum, the criteria underpinning such a curriculum, and the 
particular forms that a core curriculum can take. 

♦ Innovative strategies of assessment and evaluation which support and are 
integrated into the learning process itself during the Transition Years, rather than 
ones which are merely imdertaken as a kind of judgement, when the learning is 
over. 
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The project team was also asked to look at French Language issues and their 
implications for the Transition Years. A review of the relevant research in this area is 
therefore presented as chapter 6. 

Two areas of inquiry which are otherwise of great impor;,ance for the Transition Years 
were deliberately excluded from the review. We did not deal separately with Guidance 
because this is the focus of a parallel project being conducted for the Ministry; nor did 
we review all the relevant literature on streaming and destreaming since numerous 
reviews on this subject already exist in Ontario and are readily available (e.g., Earl et al. 
1989; Leithwood, Lawton, and Hargreaves 1988). We do deal with Guidance and 
destreaming issues to some extent within the main report but only insofar as they affect 
and are affected by other innovations, such as core curriculum and new assessment 
strategies in the Transition Years. 

Given the timescale of the project, and the range of issues included within it, the 
review is necessarily selective rather than exhaustive. It is designed to identify key 
themes within each of the areas of focus. The team concentrated its search on Canada, 
the United States, and Great Britain. Dr. John Ainley from the Australian Council for 
Educatioral Research was engaged as a consultant to locate and review research Uterature 
on transition to secondary school in Australia and New Zealand. Material from other 
countries is also included in the review, to the extent that we could overcome accessibility 
problems and language difficulties. 

Although a literature review such as this relies heavily on professional journals and 
much of the really current research has not been pubhshed because of the publication 
time lag, we beUeve that we have been able to tap much of this cutting edge thought. 



There is one worrisome area, however* It is clear from research done since the early 
1980s that secondary schools are changing rapidly* We have tried to indicate areas where 
there is evidence of change in Ontario schools but realize that there may be much more 
for which documentation is not readily available* While we are aware of many cases of 
innovative practice in Ontario, in the short time available we have been able to locate 
little hard data on either how widespread or effective such practice is* Consequentlyi in 
many cases, this has led us to rely more exclusively than we would like on Uterature 
published outside Ontario. 

Accordingly, we caution readers in presuming that research results reported in such 
literature can be generalized to the Ontario situation* Until more extensive Ontario data 
on the Transition Years are available, we would ask that readers of this report use the 
material along with their own and their colleagues' existing knowledge and experience in 
a critical and reflective way. 

Notwithstanding the above caution, idsearch projects undertaken for the Ministry in 
parallel to this one will provide some documentation of the nature and distribution of 
innovative practices in Ontario schools. Our hope is that this document will serve as a 
catalyst in Ontario schools to stimulate debate and evaluaticm, encourage documentation, 
establish goals for school improvement, and identify needs for further research. 

METHODOLOGY 

Four basic procedures were used to conduct the review: 

♦ Extensive library searches, including computer searches through such systems as 
ERIC, EDUQ, ONTERIS, Sociology Abstracts, and Psychology Abstracts, as well as 
searches of printed indexes, journals, and other documentary sources* 



♦ Acquisition of materials from various centres, associations, and institutions with 
particular interest and expertise in the Transition Years, including the American 
National Middle Schools Association; the Center for Early Adolescent Education in 
Chapel Hill, North CaroUna; the Saskatchewan Jliddle Years Association; and the 
Centre for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

♦ Collection of some local reports and in-house documents produced by certain school 
boards in the province and in Canada more widely. 



♦ Commissioning of a consultant. Dr. John Ainley, in Australia to identify and review 
material relevant to the Transition Years in Australia and New Zealand. 

All items were entered on a standardized bibliographic form indicating the author, 
date, source, publisher, the nature of the material (e.g., research report or book), the topic 
area covered, country of focus, a summary of results, and an assessment of any 
conclusions and implications. 

The main report does not itemize findings of individual projects in great detail. 
Rather, it takes the form of a broader narrative summary, citing studies which bear on 
the points being made. 



CONTEXT 



The recommendations of the Select Committee and the announcements in the Throne 
Speech did not come as a surprise to the educational community in Ontario. In fact, 
changes in Ontario education since 1950 have contributed to these decisions, and many 
related activities have abready been initiated in recent years in Ontario schools. 



Historically, Ontario has had a highly structured school system with clear 
dififerentiation between the elementary and secondary levels: 

♦ In the 1950s, elemental^ education covered kindergarten to Grade 8 and secondary 
education covered Grades 9-13. Most students were directed early in their school 
careers towards employment and a few were prepared for entry to higher educational 
institutions. 

♦ During the 1960s, the Living and learning report (Hall and Dennis 1968) set the 
stage for a very different form of elementary education. It advocated a fundamental 
shift in education toward providing equal access to appropriate learning experiences 
for every child and providing a child-centred learning continuum that invites learning 
by individual discovery and inquiry. These philosophical shifts resulted in some 
beginning changes in the way elementary students were taught in Ontario schools. 
Most notably, in the 1970s, the Ministry documents Education in the Primary and the 
Junior Divisions and The Formative Years began to translate the Hall-Dennis report 
into classroom practice. Ontario began to build open-area elementary schools and 
child-centred learning became the focus of much in-service training a d discussion. 
In secondary schools, during the 1960s, there were very few changes. The Robarts 
Plan specified four- and five-year prp^jcuns in Arts and Sciences and Business and 
Commerce and two-, four-, and five-year programs in Science, Technology, and Trades. 
This structure still clearly differentiated students as they entered Grade 9 and 
directed two- and four-year students into employment and five-year students towards 
higher education. Early in the 1970s, there was some concern that the rigidity of the 
Robari3 Plan was limiting the opportunities for all but five-year students. 
Accordingly, the province adopted HSl, which instituted a structure of "credits" that 
allowed students to individualize their timetables. In reality, however, most students 
continued to choose a standard slate of courses. 
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In 1984, the Ministry released Ontario Schools: Intermediate and Senior Divisions 
(OSIS). OSIS addressed several issues that are particularly relevant to the current 
review: 



• OSIS spanned both the Intermediate and the Senior Divisions so it drew 
attention to the transition between elementary and secondary schools and the 
need to improve this transition. 

• OSIS specified that "the major purpose of a school is to help each student 
develop his/her potential as an incividual and as a contributing, responsible 
member of society who will think clearly, feel deeply and act wisely." 

• OSIS indicated that courses could be given at three different levels of difficulty 

basic, general, and advanced -- to ensure that all students receive appropriate 
instruction. It also reinforced the notion that students could take courses at more 
than one level of difficulty to allow them the greatest access. 

When OSIS was first released, most schools or school systems concentrated on the 
"nute and bolts" of OSIS implementation. They focused on schoduUng, identifying 
which credits were acceptable, creating codes of behaviour, and writing new second- 
generation guidelines and/or courses of study. At the same time, most school boards 
established "general level committees" and began to explore ways of improving 
secondary education for non-academic students. 

Ontario itself has changed considerably in recent years. Schools in contemporary 
Ontario are being confronted with a large number of competing expectations and 
points of view at a time when education is increasingly important as a vehicle for 
access to employment. The population is becoming very culturally diverse; more 
married women are employed; more studente have part-time jobs; and employers and 
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pai«nts have wide-ranging expectations. This presents further challenges to the 
educational system. 

♦ The Ministry focused attention on the problem of "school dropouts" during the 1980s, 
and commissioned several research studies. In addition, George Radwanski was 
assigned to do a study entitled The Ontario Study of the Relevance of Education and 
the Issue of Dropouts (1987). 

♦ About the same time, the Ministry provided schools and school systems with a 
resource guide called Curriculum Management (Ontario Ministry of Education 1988a). 
This document and another. Planned Educational Change: A Manual for CRDI 
Concepts and Procedures (Leithwood 1986), have provided educators with a framework 
for thinking about and organizing change in schools. 

♦ There is some evidence, in recent years, that there has been a change in Ontario 
schools. Most school boards have adopted a child-centred philosophy at all levels, at 
least in principle, and elementary schools have sought to become more holistic in their 
orientation. Many systems have created senior public or junior high schools to try to 
address the particular needs of young adolescents. Secondary schools are less 
concerned with curriculum renewal and more involved in implementation, not only of 
particular guidelL':\es but also of varied and innovative teaching/learning strategies 
(Earl 1989a). A large number of documents have been produced, not by the Ministry 
or some outside publisher, but by teachers working in schools, that are specifically 
directed towards helping other teachers expand and vary iheir repertoire of skills (e.g., 
"Making the Grade", "The General Store", "Together We Learn", "The Writer's Craft", 
"4MAT modules"). Professional development days, conferences, and in-school 
committees are addressing issues like integrated curriculum, small-group co-operative 
learning, learning styles, and alternative methods of student evaluation. 

ERIC 1 1) 



4 At the same time, the dropout rate remains relatively stable (although it is extremely 
difficult to get accurate figures) and more and more students are selecting advanced 
level courses. 

It is against this background that Ontario educators received the recommendations of 
the Select Committee and the Throne Speech. 

GUIDING ASSUMPTIONS 

This review of literature and research .onceming innovative programs and services 
for students in the Transition Years is guided by the following three basic assumptions: 

♦ Programs and services for the Transition Years should primarily be based 
on the characteristics and needs of early adolescents. 

This means that those programs and services should not be determined by the inertia 
of historical tradition that has come to define our existing understandings of "proper" 
curriculum subjects (Goodson 1988; Tomkins 1986) and of valid, workable methods of 
instruction (Cuban 1984; Curtis 1988; Westbury 1973). It also means that Transition 
Years programs and services should v. A be primarily shaped by the curriculum and 
credential requirements of what is to follow in the Specialization Years, as is currently 
the case (Stillman and Maychell 1984; Gorwood 1986; Hargreaves 1986). Rather, the 
diiTerent stages and sectors of the educational service should work together in a 
partnership of equals, building education as a continuous process which effectively meets 
the needs of young people at each stage of their development. 

The main purpose of the Transition Years, we assume, therefore, is not to prepare 
students for high school but to help make education a continuous process addressing the 
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personal, social, physical, and intellectual needs of young people at each particular stage 
in their development. 

♦ The different tupects of schooling (ue,, curriculum, instruction. Guidance, 
assessment, and staff development) should be dealt with as an integrated 
system, not as isolated subsystems, each with its own logic, traditions, and 
particular interests. 

It is little use encouraging teachers to be more flexible and learner-centred in their 
approaches to instruction, if they are left to work within traditional, judgemental, fact- 
centred systems of assessment and evaluation. There is httle value in asking teachers 
to be more experimental and to take risks in their strategies of instruction, when they 
work within closely defined, content-laden curriculum guidelines that put a high premium 
on coverage of content. There is also little point in encouraging all Transition Years 
teachers to take more responsibility for the personal and social development of their 
students, unless the responsibilities of what is presently imderstood as Guidance are 
distributed more widely throughout the school (Hargreaves et al. 1988; Lang 1985). 

We assume, in other words, that programs and services in the Transition Years are 
best approached as an integrated system if improvements are to be effective; that 
curriculum, assessment, instruction, Guidance, staff development, and the like are best 
considered together in terms of the ways they can support the learning and development 
of early adolescents. 



♦ The development and implementation of any changes should be based upon, 
and actively take account of existing theories and understandings of 
educational change (Fullan 1982, forthcoming; Leithwood (ed.) 1986). 
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Simple and relatively superficial change, in terms of adopting new curriculum 
guidelines, installing computers, reducing class sizes or implementing destreaming, is 
comparatively easy to prescribe. Complex and enduring change, in teims of new 
strategies of instruction or greater attention to students' personal and social needs, is 
not (Miles and Huberman 1984). In these matters, teachers do not change because they 
are told to, or even as a result of a few "quick" in-services (Fullan and Hargreaves, 
forthcoming). Responsiveness to change, interest in change, and wilUngness to change, 
rather, are deeply rooted in teachers' own personal and professional development (Hunt 
1987) and in the extent to which their colleagues, their principals, and their schools as 
a whole can provide an environment which supports and promotes change. In such 
schools, change is most effective not when it is seen as a problem to be fixed, an anomaly 
to be ironed out, or a fire to be extinguished. Particular changes are more likely to be 
implemented in schools where teachers are committed to norms of continuous 
improvement as part of their overall professional obligations (Little 1984; Rosenholtz 
1989). We therefore assume that if it is to be effective, change in the Transition Years, 
like any complex and lasting change, must address the deeper, more generic issues of 
staff development, school leadership, and the culture of the school as a supportive 
community committed to continuous improve -nent. Without that, it is unUkely that deep 
change will extend much beyond paper into practice. 



THE STRUCTURE OF TfflS REPORT 



This report is organized into six further chapters. Chapter 2 looks at the 
characteristics and needs of early adolescence; the nature of the transition that young 
people are making in early adolescence in themselves, in their social relationships, and 
in their schools; and the kinds of school organization and school culture in elementary 
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and secondary schools, respectively, that students are in transit between during this 
period of their lives. Chapter 2 asks what the characteristics and needs of Transition 
Years students are, and to what extent and in what ways the organization and culture 
of elementary and secondary schools meet these needs. 

Chapter 3 focuses on the process of transition itself. It analyses research on the 
experience of transition to secondary school; on the nature and duration of the anxieties 
among students that precede and accompany that experience; on the degree of continuity 
and discontinuity that is characteristic of school transition; and on the desirable and 
undesirable aspects of these continuities and discontinuities. The remainder of the 
chapter describes and evaluates programs and innovations that have been tried or 
suggested in Ontario and elsewhere to manage and improve the experience of transition 
for young people. 

Chapter 4 concentrates on the curriculum for the Transition Years. It analyses the 
origins and efifects of the current secondary school ciirriculum and looks at how well that 
curriculum meets the needs of students in the Transition Years. The case for a core 
curriculum is assessed and criteria for estabhshing different kinds of core curricula are 
reviewed. Throughout this chapter, the curriculum is not considered in isolation, as if it 
were a self-contained thing. Since organization of the curriculum has imphcations for 
many other aspects of schooling that influence the quality of education that students get 
in the IVansition Years (e.g^, grouping, the availability of coimselling, and the number of 
teacher contacts that students have), this chapter includes a discussion of the relationship 
between the curriculum and other aspects of school Chapter 4 also addresses the issue 
of instructional strategies that are appropriate for the Transition Years* 
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Chapter 5 deals with assessment and evaluation. Assessment is the activity that is 
often claimed to determine almost everything else in school - "the tail that wags the 
curriculum dog". The different purposes of assessment are reviewed in this chapter, as 
are the kinds of strategies available for fulfilUng them. Current widely used assessment 
strategies are reviewed and analysed in terms of their capacity to support or inhibit the 
meeting of students' needs in the Transition Years. The chapter then describes and 
analyses a range of innovative assessment strategies that are not isolated from the 
learning process, but integrated into it -- strategies that are a central part of the learning 
process itself 

Chapter 6 looks at French Language issues and their implications for the Transition 
Years. 

Chapter 7 draws together the findings of the review and identifies key issues that 
might be considered for policy deliberation, as well as issues warranting further research. 

It may strike some readers as curious that there is no separate chapter on streaming, 
destreaming, and student grouping in general. The reason for this is partly practical. 
As we mentioned earlier, extensive reviews of the streaming literature are readily 
available elsewhere. But there is another deeper reason. In many ways, "destreaming" 
is a distraction from the fundamental issues of providing effectively for students in the 
Transition Years and giving all students sufficient opportunity to learn. Destreaming 
really only deals with the issue of putting bodies into rooms. One of the reasons why 
much of the research on the academic effects of destreaming is inconclusive is that it 
does not address what is done with those bodies once they have been placed in 
classrooms. Students in destreamed classes can be taught many different things in many 
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(curriciilum) and how they are taught (instruction). More important than the 
management of destreaming is the meaning of it for those who work with destreamed 
classes. For this reason, we view destreaming as a preliminary or subsidiary issue and 
would encourage our readers to move beyond it to the essential issues of curriculum and 
instruction. Without agreed-upon policies on curriculum and instruction, discussion about 
destreaming has little meaning at all. In poHcy terms, destreaming is now a fait 
accompli . It is time to sharpen the focus, time to move on. The purpose of this review 
is to assist the educational community in that difficult, yet profoundly important, process. 
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TWO CULTUHES OF SCHOOLING? 



CHAPTER TWO 



THE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF EARLY ADOLESCENCE 
What is Adolescence? 

If the prime purpose of education in the Transition Years is to provide programs and 
services based on the needs and characteristics of early adolescence, it is important to 
have an understanding of the nature of adolescence. 

Adolescence itself, as it is understood and experienced in most advanced industrial 
societies, is the transition from childhood to adulthood, beginning with puberty. It is a 
period of development more rapid than any other phase of Ufe except infancy. Adolescent 
development is neither singular nor simple, and aspects of growth during adolescence are 
seldom in step with each other, neither within individuals nor among peers (OSIS 1989; 
TFEYA 1989). Early adolescents (aged 10 to 14) are complex, diverse and unpredictable 
(Shultz 1981; Thornburg 1982). At this time in their Uves, young people are no longer 
children, nor are they adultf . For the first time many remarkable things begin to occur 
in adolescents* lives. They discover that their bodies are changing dramatically; they 
begin to use more advanced mental abihties; and they become extremely conscious of 
their relationships with others (Palomares and Ball 1980). 

Development and Maturation During Adolescence 

Adolescence is a time for enormous physical changes characterized by increases in 
body height and weight, the maturation of primary and secondary sex characteristics, 
and increased formal mental operations. As these changes occur, adolescents are 
increasingly aware of changes in their bodies and must adjust psychologically to these 
changes within themselves and to the developmental variations that occur within their 
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adolescent group. There is a strong concern among adolescents with how they match 
up to common behavioural and physical stereotypes (Thomburg 1982). They also compare 
themselves to their peers, who may or not be maturing at the same rate (Babcock et al. 
1972; Osborne 1984; Simmons and Blyth 1987). In addition, peer groups change with a 
change in school, making social comparisons even more complex (Simmons and Blyth 
1987). 

Just as with physical maturation, the rate of intellectual maturation varies among 
students, and even within individual students over time (TFEYA 1989). Adolescents 
expand their conceptual range from concrete-operational concerns with the here-and-now 
to hypothetical, future, and spatially remote aspects of abstract thought (Palomares and 
BaU 1980). While children in this age range have high energy and sometimes short 
concentration spans, they are also increasingly able to focus attention for long periods on 
topics that interest them (Epstein 1988). 

We have seen that there are substantial variations within the stages of adolescence. 
There is also considerable evidence that children are entering puberty earher than in 
previous generations. In the United States, for example, the average age for the onset 
of menstruation 150 years ago was 16. It is now 12.5. It is important to note, however, 
that even though girls and boys become biologically mature at an earUer age, many take 
longer to reach intellectual and emotional maturity (TFEYA 1989). 

Adolescent Identities and Values 

Because young adolescents find themselve » in what feels Uke a rift between childhood 
and adulthood, affiliation and identity become m£Oor concerns (Palomares and Ball 1980). 
Their value systems move from being defined mostly by their parents to being more 
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strongly Iniluenced by their peers. Accordingly, adolescence is characterized by a high 
need for peer friendships. Adolescents become increasingly dependent on membership in 
their peer group. They develop more interest in, and closer relationships with members 
of the opposite sex. They engage in a wide range of activities to help them establish a 
sense of self and personal identity. In their meta-analysis of research on students in 
middle schools, Manning and Allen (1987) report that such students, at this stage of their 
development, are developing their roles and values, exploring their identities, and 
identifying future aspirations. The following are some key components of the search for 
identity among young adolescents: 

♦ Peer-Group Membership : Group affiliation is one of the central preoccupations of 
early adolescence. All other issues become secondary to the adolescent's search for 
belonging and acceptance among same- and opposite-sex age mates (Palomares and Ball 
1980; Shultz 1981; Thomburg 1982). Personal and social needs are particularly strong 
for early adolescents (Thornburg 1982; Lounsbuiy 1982). Students in this period of their 
lives need help in building their self-esteem and in increasing their sense of belonging to 
a valued group (Shultz 1981; Babcock et al. 1972; Keams 1990). They need a sense of 
social usefulness and guidance in making informed choices, especially about important 
life decisions (TFEYA 1989; Cheng and Zeigler 1986). Throughout, emerging loyalty to 
the peer group and the importance of positive self-concept emerge repeatedly as key social 
development characteristics of adolescents (Calabrese 1987; lanni 1989; Kenney 1987; 
Majining and Allen 1987; Thornburg 1982). Establishing social connections with peers 
strongly influences adolescents' sense of self-esteem and the development of social skills. 
The process of becoming a member of one or more peer groups presents a number of 
challenges to adolescents. Along with their strong need to be liked and included, 
adolescents must clarify in their own minds with whom they wish to identify, and 
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evaluate the social impUcations of their own personalities (Palomares and Ball 1980). 
By offering membership, the peer group provides an identity to adolescents, expanding 
their feehngs of self-worth and protecting them from loneUness (Palomares and Ball 
1980). 

The prevailing North American culture has come to expect adolescents even early 
adolescents to begin to flirt and to experience some form of sexual interaction and 
dating. Increased sexual mterest, influenced by hormonal and anatomical changes as 
weU as cultural expectations, becomes a m^or concern of adolescents. Almost all 
adolescents experience some form of sex-related activity, and developing meaningful 
personal standards of morahty and behaviour is another critical issue for students during 
these years (Palomares and Ball 1980). Schools must recognize that the peer group is 
highly influential for young adolescents and that it can be, at one and the same time, 
both a m^or distraction and a powerful ally in the educational pi-ocess. 

♦ PsY^hn-fiocial Crisis : As adolescents grapple with, and make the psychological 
adjustment to all of the changes occurring in their hves, they are inevitably going to 
face conflicts and inconsistencies among the various identities and values available to 
them. Negative resolutions of these conflicts can leave adolescents with a pervasive 
sense of ahenation: from parents, from peers, and from society in general. Calabrese 
(1987), in a review of research on adolescence, discusses the physiological and emotional 
problems of American adolescents as they relate to a sense of alienation (i.e., isolation, 
meaninglessness, normlessness, and powerlessness) and as they are evident in alcohol and 
drug abuse, suicide, behavioural problems, and sexual promiscuity. One of the main 
sources of alienation, according to Calabrese, is the use of adolescents for economic 
exploitation. They are oOen treated as a consumer market, a source of inexpensive 
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labour, and as human capital. MateriaUsm has a pervasive influence on adolescent 
values. 



There is also some evidence that adolescents feel a sense of powerlessness especially 
acutely, given the widely docupaented need they have for a sense of independence. As 
long ago as 1953, Noar (quoted in Tye 1985) pointed out that: 



The estabhshment of an indopendent personality involves 
emancipation from parental control a*)d securing equaUty of 
status in the adult world. It i3 this need ^hat lies at the root 
of so much misunderstanding and conflict in the home and the 
school. If rebellion against grown-ups could be regarded as 
evidence of maturity, adults would look upon it with favour.... 
Teachers who do not fully imderstand the need for 
independence are prone to bemoan the keening loss of respect 
for their authority.... Instead of encouraging growth in these 
directions, the school too often makes rules and regulations 
that deprive the pupils of independence of thought and action. 



As Noar indicated, schools can exacerbate the adolescent's feeUng of alienation. By 
providing anonymous structured environments which stress cognitive achievement rather 
than recognizing emotional and physical needs, middle and secondary schools often 
promote and reinforce the very sense of powerlessness and isolation to which adolescents 
in the North American culture are already inclined (Calabrese 1981). In some school- 
effectiveness studies where students scored high on locus-of-control, indicating that they 
have control over their destiny and power to determine their lives, the school progreims 
had more positive social and academic outcomes (Reynolds and Sullivan 1987). 



♦ Relationship to Societv : Adolescent needs are not just personal or social in the sense 
of immediate relationships. They are also social in a much wider sense. There is 
mounting evidence from Britain and the United States that many young people in early 
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anct mid-adolescence think and worry a ireat deal about controversial issues like nuclear 
war and, more recently, the environment. Many consider it quite hkely that there will 
be a nuclear war in their lifetime. The shadow of nuclear threat has been found to 
cause misery and anxiety among a fair proportion of young people (Tizard 1984). Issues 
like nuclear war and the environment may not be the foremost sources of worry among 
early adolescents, but they are certainly important ones. One of the central needs of 
eai'ly adolescence, therefore, is a capacity to understand and cope with the controversies 
and complexities of the world sround them and develop considered attitudes towards 
them. 



Variations Among Adolescents 



While the needs and characteristics we have described are, in a sense, broadly the 
same for all early adolescents, there are some systematic variations. Gender is a key 
factor here. In her study of female adolescents, Carol GUUgan (1989) found that girls 
up to age 11 exhibit well-developed self-confidence and a healthy resistance to perceived 
injustice. However, after that point, they go through a crisis which erodes the self- 
confidence of their childhood. The crisis is in their response to adolescence and the 
structures and demands of the culture which sends girls the message that, as emerging 
women, they must "keep quieV. By age 15 or 16, GiUigan found, their independence has 
gone underground. They start not knowing what they had known before. Gilligan asks 
how parents, teachers, and therapists who work with girls can prevent this crisis and 
decline in self-confidence during the early years of adolescence. 

Gender is not the only source of variation among adolescents. lanni (1989) and his 
associates observed and interviewed adolescents in ten U.S. communities over a ten-year 
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period. He found that the norms and behavioiirs of adolescents and their peer groups 
were primarily determined by the socio-economic status and *the culture of their 
communities. Indirectly, as well as testifying to the diverse character of adolescence, 
this study also affirms the importance of parental influences and responsibilities for 
young people. The National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education (1976) noted 
that ethnicity and social class were both important variables in determining a student's 
learning experiences outside the school, expectations of success, and levels of self-esteem. 

Summary of the Needs and Characteristics of Adolescents 

Adolescence is not created by adolescents. Rather, it is in many respects an 
adaptation to and reflection of adult problems and concerns, and is par dally created by 
adults distancing themselves &om the problems of adolescence by claiming a lack of 
influence on their norms and values (lanni 1989). 

The need for independence and the need for security are the horns of the adolescent 
dilemma on which our systems for educating early adolescents have become impaled. The 
needs of early adolescents are complex, they are critical, and they are challenging for 
anyone entrusted with the onerous responsibility of meeting them. The challenge of 
educating early adolescents is most especially one of meeting their personal, social, and 
developmental needs and of establishing the implications of their educational experiences 
for them as future adult citizens in our society. This section has identified some of the 
key characteristics and needs of early adolescence. 
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They can be summarized as follows. Adolescents need to: 



♦ adjust to profound physical, intellectual, social, and emotional changes; 

♦ develop a positive self-concept; 

♦ experience and grow towaid independence; 

♦ develop a sense of identity and of personal and social values; 

♦ experience social acceptance, affiUation, and affection among peers of the same 
and the opposite sex; 

♦ increase their awareness of, ability to cope with, and capacity to respond 
constructively to the social and political world around them; 

♦ establish relationships with particular adults within which these processes of 
growth can take place. 

In the remainder of this report, we will explore how well schools currenUy address these 
needs and ways in which they might be able to do so more efifectively in the future. 

CULTURES OF SCHOOLING 
Transition as a "Rite de Passage" 

Adolescence in general, and the experience of transition to secondary school in 
particular, can usefuUy be viewed as a kind of "rite de passage". Measor and Woods 
(1984), in their longitudinal case study of transition and adaptation to secondary school, 
describe transition as precisely that. Transition to adulthood and to secondary school is 
a kind of status passage: one of the most important status passages that people 
experience in their lifetimes. Whether one is moving from childhood to adulthood in 
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preliterate societies, from single status to being married, from marriage to divorce, or 
from elementary to secondary school, the movement marks a passage in status from being 
one kind of person with certain rights and expectations to another. 



These stfittus passages are important and they are traumatic. With school transfer, 
they are sometimes particularly traumatic, argue Measor and Woods (1984), because 
transfer to secondary school involves not one status passage, but three. It involves: 

♦ the physical and cultural passage of adolescence itself that we call puberty; 

♦ the informal passage within and between peer cultures and friendship groups 
where different kinds of relationships are experienced and expected; 

♦ the formal passage between two different kinds of institutions, with different 
regulations, program demands, and teacher expectations. 

The multiple -status passage of transition can be a particular source of anxiety, 
Measor and Woods argue, because the messages and directions of the passage are not at 
all consistent with each other. Movement from elementary to secondary school and from 
child to adolescent represents an increase in status. Movement from the top of one 
institution to the bottom of another and from older child to younger adolescent represents 
lowered status. For the child, transition can be a good thing or a bad thing. Often it 
is both - and this can be confusing and worrying. Reflecting on their discovery of these 
multiple-status passages and their impUcations, Measor and Woods (1984) comment that 
other liteialure on transition which "concentrate(8) almost exclusively on the formal 
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aspects such as the pupil's academic achievement, mi&s(es) a great deal and may come 
to the wrong conclusions". 

In chapter 3, we will look closely at the process of transition to secondary school and 
the ways in which it is and can be managed. Here, we examine what it is students are 
in transit between - the culture of the elementary school and of the secondary school 
" and the continuities and discontinuities between these cultures. 

Two Cultures of Schooling? 

The differences between elementary and secondary schooUng, and between elementary 
and secondary teaching, may in many ways be regarded as amounting to differences 
between two quite distinct cultures of schooling (Hargreaves 1986). To move from one 
school to another is therefore not just to change institutions but to change communities 
- each having its own assumptions about how students learn, how knowledge is 
organized, what form instruction should take, and so forth. Moving from elementary to 
secondary education commonly entails moving from a generalist pattern of teaching and 
programming, where teachers have responsibility for more than one subject, and where, 
through themes and projects, they can explore the relationships among subjects, to a 
specialist pattern of teaching and programming, where the curriculum and the teaching 
staff are divided up by subject speciahzation (Ginsburg et al. 1977). Elementary-to- 
secondary transfer entails students leaving behind a relationship with a single class 
teacher who knows them well, for less extensive relationships with a wide range of 
subject-specialist teachers (Meyenn and Tickle 1980). In short, as Ahola-Sidaway (1988) 
has noted in her study of student transfer from elementary to high school in Quebec, 
transfer entails movement from what, following Tonnies (1887), she caUs the world of 
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Gemeinschaft to the world of Gesellschaft, from a personal and supportive world of 
community to a more distant and impersonal world of association. 

Among teachers, the main differences between elementary and secondary schools are 
usually felt to be ones of instruction. There is evidence, however, that the differences in 
instruction between elementary and secondary schools are frequently exaggerated. An 
Inner London Education Authority survey of teachers found that many had very 
stereotyped views of the curriculimi and teaching methods in the sector other than their 
own. Many of these views were not based on direct experience or visits (ILEA 1988). 
Stillman and Maychell (1984) came to similar conclusions in their study of transfer from 
middle school (age 9-13) to secondary school in two English school districts. Secondary 
school teachers, they found, held on to * a demeaning stereotype" of middle school teaching 
which: 

portrays a scene of noisy classrooms with children freely 
wandering aroimd. What work is done is in small groups 
and based upon free-ranging topics. The formalities of school 
learning, the use of reference books, the ability to concentrate, 
the ability to take notes from the board and to process work 
is all supposedly absent. 

Yet when Stillman and Maychell (1984) compared the teaching strategies in the final 
year of middle school with the same age group in a parallel system of secondary schools 
in another school district, they found "no indication of any real differences in classroom 
practice". They attributed this misunderstanding to lack of experience that teachers have 
with any sector other than the one in which they are presently working. 

The presumption of elementary schools as places awash with active learning and 
small group work is, in most respects, an erroneous one. Of course, a passing and 
somewhat superficial visit to almost any open-plan elementary school can give quite a 
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contrary impression -- of movement, of diversity, of students taking initiative and of small 
group coUaboration. It was just these sorts of passing impressions that misled noted 
American educational writer Charles Silberman (1970 1973), on returning from England 
in the 1960s, to report the occurrence of what he called a "quiet revolution" in England's 
primary schools. Closer studies of primary-school teachers' classroom strategies unveiled 
a very different picture. 

In a survey of 468 teachers in Northwest England, Bennett (1976) found that most 
used a mixture of styles. Only nine per cent of the teachers met the criteria of 
progressiveness defined in terms of The Plowden Report of 1967 (England and Wales' 
equivalent to the Hall-Demiis Report in Ontario). In a study of 100 primary schools 
conducted in the mid-1970s, Galton and his colleagues found a preponderance of didactic 
teaching and almost no evidence of discovery learning or co-operative groupwork (Galton 
et al. 1980; Simon 1981). In common with other studies, this research team also found 
an unexpectedly high emphasis on basic skills among primary t-eachers (Bassey 1978; 
Galton et al. 1980; Her M^esty's Inspectorate 1978b). And while they found many 
instances of students sitting together in groups, they came across very few examples of 
students working together as groups. 

These results are not inconsistent with findings in Ontario. In 19»3, the Ontario 
Ministry undertook a provmcial review of education in the Junior Division of 42 schools 
to determine the range of implementation of The Formative Years and Education in the 
PriinaTj and Junior Divisions. They found that only a few schools had high levels of 
impiementation of the policy, philosophy, goals, aims, and specific learning opportunities 
recommended in those publications (Ontario Ministry of Education 1985). 
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Although instructional practices, especially those dictated by the rigid scheduling of 
the secondary school, may vary between panels, it appears that these variations may not 
be as dramatic as might be predicted. If instruction is not the key factor that 
distinguishes between the cultures of elementary and secondary schooling, what is? 
What are transferring students leaving and entering that is so different? A look, in 
turn, at the culture of elementary school and then of secondary school will give some 
clues. 

For those not famiUar with the term "school cultiu-e", a few words of clarification 
may be helpful at this point. The concept of school culture has been defined in many 
ways, and is still highly contested among writers on the subject. Corbett et al. (1987) 
define culture as a shared set of norms, values, and beUefs. Wilson (1971) uses an even 
wider definition to include socially shared and transmitted knowledge of what is and 
what ought* to be, symbolized in acts and in artifacts. Sarason (1971) describes cultures 
as having norms that possess what he calls " sacred" and " profane" characteristics. Those 
norms that define professional purpose and are fundamental to teachers' belief systems 
(e.g., commitment to subject specialty) are considered "sacred" in nature and generally 
not subject to change* "Profane" norms by contrast, (e.g., student discipUne) are 
ack: iged as the particular way that things are done in the organization and are 
therefore more susceptible to change. Hargreaves (1990a) adds another dimension to the 
understanding of school culture. He points out that cultiu'e has both content and form. 
The content of a culture is made up of what its members think, say, and do. The form 
consists of patterns of relationships between members of the culture relationships which 
may take the form of isolation, competing groups and factions, or broader attachment to 
a community, for* instance. We interpret culture here to mean the content of the shared 
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sets of norms, values, and beliefs of members of an organization and the form of the 
patterns of relationship:- among these members. Especially at the secondary school level, 
we will deal with both the content and form of school culture, as well as with its "sacred" 
and "profane" qualities. 

Elementary School Culture 

Elementary school cultures are built upon two central, interlocking principles -- the 
first, widely acknowledged, the second less so. These are the principles of care and 
control . 

A study in Quebec examined the key differences between elementary and secondary 
school cultures as they were experienced by a group of students in transition between 
the two cultures (Ahola-Sidaway 1988) Participant observation was used to gather data 
regarding 7b students in Grade 6 (elementary school), and the 68 who subsequently 
entered Grade 7 in Enghsh Catholic high schools. Ahola-Sidaway concluded that 
elementary schools are like famihes, whereas secondary schools are based on formal 
contracts. Elementary students are part of the school neighbourhood, have strong 
connections to the school community, are located in specific classrooms, occupy a 
designated desk, and have close ties to teachers, classmates, and their principal. 
Secondary students, on the other hand, go to school outside their community; occupy a 
large, complex building; have no home -based classroom, desk, or teacher; are controlled 
by bells, forms, and procedures; and have only a locker as their personal territory. Their 
connections are not based on relationships with teachers or classmates. Instead, peer 
cliques are formed around common interests. 
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Home, family, and community are the symbols of care that characterize the culture 
of elementary schools. The importance of care for elementary teachers and their students 
is also revealed in another study which found that student control in elementary schools 
is more humanistic than in secondary schools, where it is more custodial (Smedley and 
Willower 1981). In a questionnaire study of the entry-level characteristics of 174 
elementary and 178 secondary teachers, Book and Freeman (1986) found that elementary 
candidates had more experience working with school-aged children and more often 
expressed child-centred reasons for entering teaching as compared to their secondary 
counterparts who were more subject-centred in their approach. 

In a study of 50 primary schools in London, England (one of the most systematic 
studies of school effectiveness ever completed), Mortimore and his colleagues (1988) 
identified positive school climate as one of 12 key factors associated with positive student 
outcomes. This "positive" climate was a pleasant one with high emphasis on praise and 
rewards. Classroom management was firm but fair. Enjoyment, happiness, and care 
were also core features of these positive climates. Mortimore et al. stated that: 



Positive effects resulted where teachers obviously enjoyed 
teaching their classes, valued the fun factor, and 
commimicated their enthu£'c^;m to the children. The interest 
in the children as individuals and not just as learners, also 
fostered progress. Those who devoted more time to non- 
school chat or small talk increased pupil's progress and 
development. Outside the classroom, evidence of a positive 
climate included the organization of lunchtime and after- 
school clubs for pupils; involvement of pupils in the 
presentation of assemblies; teachers eating their lunches at 
the same tables as the children; organization of trips and 
visits; and the use of the local environment as a learning 
resource. 



Happiness wasn't every thing, of course. Focused, intellectually challenging work also 
mattered, along with a host of other factors. But the presence, persistence, and 
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pervasiveness of care in primary school was clearly associated with the effectiveness of 
these schools. 



In a study of 28 teachers and 12 principals in a dozen Ontario elementary schools, 
Hargreaves (1990b; also Hargreaves and Wignall 1989) found care to be a central, 
positive, and often overlooked principle for elementary teachers that often underpinned 
their active preference for an individualistic approach to their work and for spending 
most of their time working in their classroom with their own students. So strong was 
this ethic of care (Gilligan 1982) for these elementary teachers that a number of them 
expressed serious reservations as to whether they really wanted additional preparation 
time because this would take them away from their classes and from the children for 
whom they cared. This sentiment is exemplified in the following quotes from Hargreaves' 
(1990b) study: 



I wonder if I had much more time away, if I would feel I was 
losing something with the kids. And yet I could certainly use 
the time. 

There is an amount you can increase it to and then you are 
missing the kids. This is what I said to (the principal) the 
other day. It's fine having all these spares, but when do you 
ever get the kids? 
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Hargreaves argues that, while the commitment to classroom care of these teachers 
was admirable, it did not stand alone. Care was clearly bound up with two other 
arguably less desirable conditions - ones of ownership and control. Teachers in portable 
classrooms confessed to becoming overly possessive about their classes "you get very 
mothering...because they're your family and you have this little house." This caused some 
difficulties in Uaison with Special Education resource teachers where disputes could arise 
about who had "ownership" of the students. Teachers in this study also spoke of the 
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satisfaction of having their own class, of being in control (Hargreaves 1990b; Hargreaves 
and Wignall 1989). 

This complicated inteiplay of care, control, and ownership in the commitment of 
elementary teachers may have important impHcations for students and their movement 
towards independence as they approach the Transition Years. The nature of teachers* 
commitment may explain why many students of primary and elementary education have 
found images of student independence and initiative to be somewhat illusory, with 
teachers allowing more discretion over when things are studied rather than over what or 
how things are studied (Pollard 1985; Berlak and Berlak 1981; Hargreaves 1977). 

In discussions about transition to secondary school, it is common for secondary schools 
to be cast in the role of uncaring villains. Certainly, the evidence we have reviewed 
points to higher commitments to care among elementary teachers than among their 
secondary counterparts. But this may not be unconditionally good news. For many 
elementary teachers, care comes packaged with ownership and control, and this may 
make it difficult for students to develop the indei)endence, autonomy, and security to 
grow beyond those who care for them most. It may make transfer to secondary school 
less like a series of increasingly bold and exploratory steps away fi*om home and more 
like a terrifying leap into space from the nest. One of the best things that elementary 
teachers might do for their children is, Hke good parents, to give them the strength and 
security to grow away from them. This may mean unhinging care a Uttle ^rom its other 
associations with ownership and control with the accompanying sentiments that these 
are "mi children" in "m^ class". 
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Some developments in elementary education are helpfully moving in this direction 
already. At a time when knowledge is becoming more complicated and differentiated 
and can no longei be coped with by a single generalist teacher, calls for greater subject- 
specialist expertise in elementary teaching form an important part of the international 
agenda to improve the quality o. teaching in r jr elementary schools (Hargreaves 1989; 
Department of Education and Science 1983; Campbell 1985). This is bringing with it 
not only a wider rang3 of contacts with more specialist teachers for elementary students, 
especially in subjects like music and art, but also more co-ordinating and consulting 
between teachers in and out of the classroom. For example, many Ontario school systems 
now operate with Learning Resource Teachers working co-operatively and collaboratively 
with classroom teachers to provide appropriate and flexible programs for specific children 
and groups of children in regular classes. Classroom teachers also work closely with 
teacher-librarians to offer a "Partners in Action" program to expose children to the much 
wider source of skills and knowledge provided by the school library. These shared 
activities are beginning to break down the exclusive sense of ownership that many 
elementary teachers have been accustomed to having wit. their classes. If the principle 
of care can be preserved within these changes, and te^xhers can work in partnerships to 
meet these needs for care, then, in the upper elementary years especially, this may 
provide students with a sounder basis for developing independence to prepare for 
secondary school. The responsibiUty for narrowing the gap between the two cultures of 
schooUng is not only the responsibUity of secondary teachers, but also of elementary 
teachers. Change is a challenge for both parties. 

Secondary School Culture 

When students move to secondary school, what kind of culture are they entering, 
and how different is that from the culture they have left? Apart from the obvious factors 
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of sheer size and complexity, research and other writing on secondary schools points to 
tiree dominant and interrelated factors of their culture: academic orientation, student 
polarization , and fragmented individualism . 



♦ Academic orientation : Due to its complex nature, understanding high school culture 
is no small task Pink (1988) describes the compUcated character of high school culture 
when he portrays the secondary school as a complex organization generating its own 
norms and operational ethos. He states that conflicting programs not only divide the 
school but also cast a dubious shadow on goal consensus. Pink notes that high school 
culture is characterized by departmentalization and isolation. Rossman et al. (1985) also 
refer to the complex nature of high school and to the difficulty of bringing about change 
at the secondary level. The literature suggests that a m^or stumbling block in the path 
of change at the secondary level is teachers' academic orientation (Boyd and Crowson 
1982). This academic orientation of secondary teachers is closely intertwined with their 
orientation towards subject matter and content - an orientation which has profound 
implications for teachers' approaches to instruction, their attitudes to change, and their 
responsiveness to curriculum integration. We will deal with this issue in detail in our 
discussion of Curriculum Issues, in chapter 4. Here, we want to note two particular 
consequences for the wider culture of the secondary school - for student norms and 
values, and for the social relationships in which students are involved in school. These 
consequences are ones of polarization of the student group through ability grouping £uid 
of isolation and alienation of students through neglect of their personal and social- 
development needs. 



♦ Student Polarization : The adoption 
secondary schools puts a premium on a 
achievement and success. As we will see 



of a predominantly academic orientation in 
rather narrow definition of what counts as 
in chapter 5, there are many other kinds of 
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achievement, in addition to academic ones, on which secondary schools place considerably 
leas value. Embracing a narrow view of achievement as academic achievement creates 
large rates of failure by definition (ILEA 1984; Hargreaves 1989). Ontario secondary 
schools report a trend not unlike that found in the rest of Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain. High value is still placed on the academically bright (Lawton and 
Leithwood 1988). 

In the United States, in the past decade alone, at least seven eminent national 
commissions have pubUshed gloomy reports outlining a failure of secondary schools to 
meet the needs of all of their students (Brown 1984). Goodlad (lb84), in an eight-year 
study of the status of the public education system in the United States, described it as 
being in a siate "nearing collapse". Schools become increasingly stratified as they are 
called upon to train students in accordance with their mental abilities and specific skills 
(Cremin 1961). The megority are trained to fill the requirements of a hungry 
marketplace while a few attend universities and colleges (Greene 1985). Adler (1982) 
bemoaned the existence of what continues to be a class society in schools and the manner 
in which students are placed into streams that exude inequality. 

Streaming has a close relationship to the academic orientation of secondary schools. 
The first point to note is that if, as we shall argue in chapter 4, the proper purpose of 
education in the Transition Years is to provide a broad and balanced education for all 
students and to recognize a mde range of achievements, then a uniform policy of 
streaming is inconsistent with such goals. To say that different forms of achievement are 
equally worthwhile, then to group students according to only one dimension of 
achievement, is inconsistent. The existence of separate, insulated tracks - advanced. 
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general, and basic is an example of such inconsistency in the context of a commitment 
to broad educational goals. 

Allocation of students to streams is supposed to be based fairly on merit ard abihty, 
as indicated by standardized test scores. In practice, though, courtsellors and teachers 
often also include behavioural and attitudinal criteria in assigning students to streams 
" judgements about behaviour, motivation, effort, amenabiUty, and so on (Cicourel and 
Kitsuse 1963). This may be one reason for the research finding that poor and ethnic 
minority students are disproportionately represented in lower streams (Persell 1977; Hout 
and Gamier 1979). 

A common argument in favour of streaming is that students feel more positively 
about themselves and achieve better when they are with other students they perceive as 
similar to them. Research evidence does not support this claim. Placing students in 
.verage and low tracks appears to lower their self-esteem, not raise it (Esposito 1973). 
One response to these findings might be that the lowered self-esteem of low-stream 
students may be due not to their stream placement, but to factors located in the students' 
home backgrounds. However, some of the research indicating lower aspirations among 
low-stream students has found this result even when home background factors have been 
held constant (Alexander, Cook, and McDill 1978). 

Slddents in lower streams receive poorer instruction fi:om less qualified teachers 
(Murphy and Hallinger 1989). Lawton, Leithwood et al. (1988) found greater emphasis 
being placed on discipUne and control in the general and basic level programs as 
compared to the advanced level program where quality of instruction was accentuated. 
In general, students in general and basic level programs form subcultures that are not 
as valued. The good student is one who has acquired good academic and social skills, as 
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well as having a positive and co-operative disposition (Lawton and Leithwood 1988). 
Students who do not meet these criteria are prone to drop out of the school picture. 



In general, lower stream students spend less time learning, are taught lower level 
skills and are exposed to a narrower range of instructional materials (Trimble and 
Sinclair 1987; Murphy and Hallinger 1989). In short, they receive less opportunity to 
learn (Earl et al. 1989). 

Experiences such as these help create what David Hargreaves (1982) calls a "loss of 
dignity" that is unintentionally inflicted by the secondary school system on its students. 
Not surprisingly, students in lower streams feel less connected to their school than their 
higher stream counterparts (Goodlad 1984; Oakes 1985; Murphy and HalUnger 1989). 
In many cases, lower stream students may go further and protest their loss of digoity by 
forming countercultures of opposition inverting the school's values and making these 
inverted values their own -- to provide a source of status and identity for their low- 
stream group (Wilhs 1977). In a study of secondary school boys, David Hargreaves (1967) 
found these inverted values embraced fighting, swearing, untidy dress, sexual promiscuity, 
and general anti-school attitudes. Pressure to conform to the norms of the stream peer 
culture are strong. In Ontario high schools, if students do not belong, they risk being 
perceived as "losers" (Lawton, Leithwood, et al. 1988). 

It is common to imagine that tiie attitudes, behaviour, and work habits found in low 
streams are a reflection not of streaming itself but of the social backgrounds, the home, 
and the community environments fi^om which low-stream students come. One of the 
most interesting challenges to this view is Lacey's (1970) classic study of an English 
grammar school. What is interesting about Lacey's study is that it focused on students 
selected for grammar school (the top 10%-20% of the abUity range) who on entry to that 
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particular kind of high school, all saw themselves as "best pupils" within their previous 
primary schools. The students were streamed soon after entry at age 11 and, at first, 
this produced a wide range of responses of individual anxiety among many lower stream 
students, as they tried to accommodate to the new classification that streaming had 
placed upon them. After a year or so, these individual responses began to cohere into a 
definite, shared culture, with strong anti-school elements, which rejected academic values, 
gave high status to misbehaviour, and so on. Lacey's explanation was that, once a school 
differentiates students into separate groups by some valued criteria, this leads to 
polarization between the groups, with the more successful groups embracing the official 
values of the school, and the less successful ones inverting them. Streaming is therefore 
a system of differentiation that creates student polarization and leads, in lower streams, 
to a higher incidence of truancy, delinquency, and dropout (Shafer and Olexa 1971). The 
contribution of streaming to student polarization has been replicated in other studies (D. 
Hargreaves 1967; Ball 1980). 

Streaming is a product of the overwhelming academic orientation that characterizes 
the culture of secondary schools. This culture values academic achievement above all 
else and ranks students in relation to it. Students who are out of tune with this very 
particular value system respond to the differentiation by polarizing themselves in relation 
to the school's values and the successful students who identify with them. Counter- 
cultures form, gangs are created, and the school becomes divided into very diflferent 
student subgroups, often at odds with each other. There is not one secondary school 
culture here but many, Euid the school's capacity to have students learn and work together 
as a single community is undermined. 

The Radwanski Report (1987) recommended that the practice of homogeneous-ability 
grouping for instruction in any subject be discontinued for all schools in Ontario. 
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Radwanski denounced the current practice of streaming high school students into - 
advanced-, general-, and basic-level courses. 

In the First Report of the Provincial Government's Select Committee on Education 
in Ontario (1988), a number of recommendations on streaming were presented to the 
Legislature. One recommendation called for the replacement of formal homogeneous 
grouping at the elementary level with approaches such as mentoring and flexible group 
instruction in heterogeneous classes. It also recommended the offering of unstreamed 
courses, at least until the end of Grade 9. 

The Speech from the Throne of April 1989 announced a core curriculum in Grades 7 
to 9, emphasizing the development of basic skiUs and the eUmination of streaming in 
Grade 9. This represented a dramatic shift from the OSIS report (1984), which specified 
that courses from Grades 9 to 12 be offered at one or more levels of difficulty - ba^ic, 
general, or advanced. 

These poUcy declarations offer the possibiUty of alleviating the polarization among 
student groups that characterizes many streamed secondary schools, and of building 
secondary schools as more cohesive communities of shared goals and objectives, not just 
among staff but also among students. Unfortunately, poUtically prescribed eUmination of 
streaming does not ensure that these problems will be resolved. It merely supplies the 
opportunity. More than this, on the basis of existing research we want to warn readers 
of the dangers of replacing one problematic secondary school culture (a polarized one) 
with one that is equally problematic (a fragmented, individualized one). This is a iheme 
to which we turn next. 
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♦ Fragmented Individualism : Although much educational research is critical of many 
of the consequences of streaming, it has to be acknowledged that, in terms of academic 
achievement, research findings on the respective merits of streamed and unstreamed 
systems have been inconclusive (Reid et al. 1978; Brophy and Good 1974; Findly and 
Bryan 1975; Kulik and Kulik 1982,1987; Peterson 1988). 

On reflection, this is not surprising, as an important study by Ball (1980) points out. 
For, while it is common for schools and teachers to agree on the principle of mixed- 
abihty grouping, agreement is less common about mixed-ability teaching : about how 
classes should be taught. This explains two important findings in comparisons betweer 
mixed-ability and streamed classes. First, in a comparison of streamed and unstreamed 
primary school classes, student achievement was more closely related to the teacher's 
attitude towards streaming than it was to the existence or non-existence of streaming 
itself. Teachers in unstreamed classes often continued to teach them as if they were still 
streamed (Barker-Lunn 1970). Second, in his study of the introduction of mixed-ability 
grouping, Ball (1980) found that, having avoided discussion of how the new mixed-ability 
classes should be taught, teachers continued to use the same teaching methods commonly 
used for their subjects. French Language teachers continued to teach "from the front", 
aiming their teaching "at the middle" of the group. Mathematics teachers continued to 
use individual worksheets and textbooks, but spread them over a wider range. With the 
exception of Englisu, there was little evidence of teachers allowing different activities in 
the class to take place simultaieously, or of their reconstituting groups fi'om one lesson 
to the next for different teaching purposes. 

These findings serve as a reminder that the central issue in destreaming is not so 
much how students are grouped, but how they are taught. Heterogeneous grouping 
creates a possibility. It does not, of itself, solve any problems. Ball's research alerts us 
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to a danger that may occur with destreaming if instruction is not directly addressed by 
the school as a whole community. If it is left to individual-teacher discretion, or even to 
the discretion of departments, it is possible that many teachers may resolve what they 
see as a "problem" of heterogeneous grouping by using systems of worksheets through 
which students proceed at their own rate, according to their own abilities. Such a system 
may resolve some problems of classroom management, but it also may lead to students 
becoming isolated, separated from their teachers, and segregated from their peers, as they 
work alone in their own little space with their own private sheets. If that were to 
happen, it would reinforce a worrying cultural trend in secondary school culture about 
which a number of writers have akeady expressed considerable concern -- the culture of 
individualism . 

David Hargreaves (1982) argued that secondary schools are deeply imbued with a 
culture of individualism. Similar to practices in Canada and the United States, teachera 
in Great Britain own the classrooms^ and pupils move around the school like frantic 
passengers in an overcrowded airport. He calls this phenomenon the loss of corporate 
territory. The lack of a sense of corporate home or collective responsibility leads to a 
weak sense of institutional pride (also Rutter et al. 1979). High dropout rates in 
secondary school reflect dissatisfaction among students caused by the failure of the 
educational system to meet their needs (Wehlage and Rutter 1986). Classea organized 
around control and competition are considered boring (Fine 1986). David Hargreaves 
(1982) describes secondary schooling as a "curiously fragmented experience" for students; 
of school bells sounding every 40 minutes or so to signal a changing of the guard. 
Isolation is still the norm for secondary school students' experience (Firestone and 
Rosenblum 1987). And the world in which they are isolated can be a large, complex, and 
intimidating one. This is particularly disturbing for students in the Transition Years, 
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whose needs for care, security, and corporate attachment, we have seen, are exceptionally 
strong at this stage of their development. As Lawton, Leithwood.et al., (1988) noted: 

Adolescent society is formless, yet fixed - a simple pecking 
order, and yet as complex as any other social organization in 
which it is incumbent upon each to make one's presence 
felt... to be special in some way... to coimt. Students 
unequipped emotionally to handle the taunts, jibes, and jeers 
that are as much a part of high school life as books and 
examinations, may seek more welcoming locations outside of 
school within which to grow up. 

Self-image is important in the pex'sonal development of the adolescent. Adolescence 
is a time for establishing and testing perceptions of self as worthwhile individuals (Carter 
1984; Seltzer 1982). Interaction of teachers and peers with the adolescent individual are 
essential elements in the formation of self-perception. Yet, Karp (1988) observed that 
student dropouts in Ontario generally suffered a lack of self-esteem and were firustrated 
in a school system they felt cared little about them. More caring teachers and 
interesting courses were designated as two key ingredients that would have kept them 
in school. The culture of individuahsm is a source of concern for students' experience of 
school, their satisfaction with it, and their willingness to stay on. It is also a concern in 
the longer run, in terms of the kinds of adults these isolated, individualistic students will 
become. Will they make up a future "me generation" -- individualistic, materialistic, and 
self-seeking? Immersing students in the heterogeneous classroom in a world of 
worksheets will increase these possibilities. 

A major study by the University of CaHfomia reported that first-year university 
students are more materialistic and less altruistic than they used to be (Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada 1982). While the literature suggests that the high 
school graduation certificate is no longer perceived as a guarantee of material success, the 
full- and part-time job is seen as a way of realizing materiaUstic goals. Etzioni (1982) 
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claims that materialistic pursuit is related to the "ego-centred mentahty" that is "rooted 
in American individualism". The current culture of secondary schooling may in many 
respects reinforce the individualism of the wider culture, unintentionally instilling its 
students with the very values which will lure them early to the workplace, rather than 
ones that will secure their attachment to the school and the community of learning that 
it represents. 

The "me generation" applies to teachers, students, and parents alike. The quest for 
self-fulfihnent has, in many respects, been subsumed in a sea of individuaUsm and 
isolation. Teachers become isolated from their students and the public through the guise 
of expertise and specialization. Many secondary school students experience inequality in 
a meritocratically inclined system that is seen to favour academically bright students. 
They experience this alone in the culture of individuaUsm, or within the refuge of a 
student counterculture. What they experience little of is care, concern, or community. 
With their dignity damaged and their attachment severed, it is httle wonder that such 
students opt for the more immediate attractions of the labour force and its remuneration. 

Secondary school culture has thus become as much of an enigma as adolescent society 
itself It is complex, unpredictable, and skewed toward a very particular set of academic 
values. It is not as if secondary teachers do not really care for their students, but the 
existing structures of secondary schooling, that are deeply embedded in a traditional 
academic orientation, make it difficult for them to show that caring. Most secondary 
teachers see too many students, too infrequently, and too briefly. This is a system 
developed less for the care of the student than for coverage of the subject. It is not so 
much the teachers that are at fault here, as the struc ures. the sacred norms of 
secondary schooling. 
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Ultimately, solutions to these fundamental problems, these failures to meet the 
personal, social, and developmental needs of adolescence are to be found in curriculum 
and instruction; in what secondary schools teach and how they teach it. We will return 
to these matters in chapter 4 . But, in addition, there is a range of other measures 
that secondary schools can adopt to provide more care, more adult support, and a greater 
sense of corporate belonging and responsibility for their students. These measuies 
include strengthening the role of homeroom teacher, appointing mentors or student 
advisers for all students, forming smaUer teaching teams, and so forth. These measures 
are discussed in detail in our next chapter, in which we discuss research and other 
literature on the transition process and on helping the student adjust to secondary school. 



TRANSITION AND CONTINUITY 



Transferring from elementary to secondary school involves making a transition 
between two cultures of schooling. In this transfer, there are continuities and 
discontinuities, some of them planned, some of them unplanned (Derricott 1985). Four 
aspects of transition are therefore theoretically possible in the transition between the 
two cultures (summarized in figure 1). 



Fiifure 1 

Planning Presence/Absence of Continuity 
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Planned 
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Unplanned discontinuity is perhaps the main focal point for research and writing on 
student transition. The differences between elementary and secondary school are 
described here as being too sharp. The size of the leap made at transfer may be too 
great, perhaps explaining why short-term student anxiety commonly follows transfer 
(Nisbet and Entwistle 1966; Youngman and Lunzer 1977; Galton and Delamont 1980). 
Much of the criticism regarding transfer and transition has been levelled at secondary 
schools. Their curriculum, ethos, and orientation have been criticized for being overly 
directed towards the academic needs of their older, university-bound students, creating a 
curriculum which is too fragmented and insufficiently interesting and motivating for 
younger and less able students (D. Hargreaves 1982; Goodlad 1984). The size and 
bureaucratic complexity of secondary schools have been held responsible for leaving 
students with no sense of home or place, no attachment to their school as a community 
(D. Hargreaves 1982; Radwaiiski 1987). 

Criticism for excessive degrees of unplanned discontinuity have not been placed 
entirely at the doors of secondary schools, though. Many of the recent debates about 
extending preparation time for elementary school teachers in Ontario, have involved 
arguments about the need for students to be taught by a wider range of subject-specialist 
teachers in the elementary years than is presently the case (Hargreaves and Wignall 
1989). It seems that the care which elementary teachers admirably show for their 
students sometimes gets a little too tied up with how such teachers also value their 
ownership and control of "their cmi" classes, "their own" kids. Care of one's own class 
can sometimes become too precious and perhaps get in the way of students' needs for 
developing independence. There are clearly issues for elementary schools to address here, 
too " particulai'ly with regard to teachers working together more closely as colleagues 
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learning to share some of the care for their students that they might otherwise have 
vsrished to keep to themselves. 

Unplanned discontinuity may not be the only source of problems for transition; 
unplanned continuity may also pose difficulties. In some things, continuity may not be 
wanted. Elementary schooling is not always as geared to active-learning or child-centred 
education as it is imagined to be, and instructional strategies heavily focused on the 
separate toaching of basic skills and drills may be more prevalent than is often thought 
(Good) ad 1984). In this respect, elementary schools or junior high schools, it has been 
found, can sometimes be almost more like secondary schools than secondary schools 

■ 

themselves (Tye 1985; Delamont and Gaiton 1980). 

One final problem area for transition of which administrators need to be just a little 
watchful is where the process of transition and continuity is overplanned. This is a point 
that Measor and Woods (1984) make on the basis of their study of how transition is 
managed through the student culture. The student culture, they point out, is a powerful 
point of reference for adolescents. Its myths and its messages cannot be eradicated, nor 
perhaps should they be. The messages of the student culture, can, however, be 
supplemented by improved official infr ation, by more informal contact between the 
sectors, and by planned involvement of students in various aspects of the transition 
process as well. 

The key issues for educational policy and change would therefore seem U be as 
follows: 
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♦ planned continuity - the most commonly understood area in which reform is 
recognized as being needed; 

♦ planned discontinuity - situations where a sharp and substantial change in 
status is deliberately created, for which students are actively prepared; 

♦ unplanned aspects of transition - aspects of transition which schools choose 
not to "manage" and which they feel are best left to the informal network and 
processes of the student culture. 

These are the subjects of our next chapter, in which we review and discuss research on 
the transition process itself. 
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THE TRANSITION PROCESS CHAPTER THREE 



PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION 

In the last chapter, we pointed out that transition to secondary school is a kind 
of status passage. It is an important passage in a young person^s life. The passage 
offers the promise of elevated status, more independence, more interesting experiences 
and opportunities. It also poses problems of lost security, threatening encounters, and 
unknown expectations. The passage of transition is a passage of mixed messages, of 
contradictory possibilities. Only one thing is certain about the passage of transition to 
secondary school - it is a passage that cannot be avoided. Well prepared or not, all 
students must undertake it. 

Research concerned with the transition from primary to secondary school varies 
in terms of the part of the transition period that is studied. Most studies seem to accept 
the transition period as extending from the last year of elementary or primary school (the 
pre-transition period), through the first month or weeks of secondary school (the 
immediate transition period), and extending to the latter part of the first year of 
secondary school (the post-transition period). Major studies, such as those by Power and 
Cotterell (1981), Evans (1983), and Measor and Woods (1984), follow students from their 
last elementary school year to the end of their first secondary school year. A few studies 
are concerned only with the expectations of students in the last year of primary school 
or with the perceptions of students on starting high school Such studies miss important 
information about changes during the first year of secondary school. 

There are three areas in which transition to secondary school can result in 
potential problems: 
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♦ student anxiety about transfer and the extent to which that anxiety 
persists; 

♦ adjustment to secondary school and the short- and long-term 
implications of transition for achievement, motivation, and 
commitment to school; 

% 

♦ continuity or discontinuity in the curriculum and the implications of 
gaps or repetition in the curriculum for student learning. 

Anxiety 

Student anxiety is iue most obvious and conunonly cited area of concern in the 
transition to secondary school. There is some evidence that, in their final year of 
elementary school, many students do indeed feel anxious or apprehensive about some 
aspects of high school. Garton (1987), using a questionnaire incorporating five scales, 
suggested that this anx ety reflected concern about relations with Jder students, harder 
work, bigger buildings, and different sorts of teachers. Mertm, Haebich, and Lokan 
(1989), in a study based on analysis of students* drawings of what they thought high 
school would be Uke, found a preponderance of negative features in the drawings relating 
to vuberability, aggression involving older students, and negative views of academic work. 
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In Ontario, the York Region Board of Education surveyed students regarding their 
concerns about transition at the end of Grade 8 and again at the end of their first term 
in Gmde 9 (Bulson 1984). The m^or concerns of the Grade 8 students were finding their 
way around the new school, their ability to handle longer exams, uncertainty about the 
consequences of incomplete homework or missed classes, anticipated confusion with class 
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rotation, and gaining entry to extracurriculuar programs. Once in Grade 9, the students 
still expressed concern about their ability to handle longer exams and uncertainty over 
coni:.equences of incomplete homework and gaining entry to extracurriculuar programs 
(though a smaller proportion raised this concern than had in Grade 8). The Grade 9 
students also expressed additional concern about their ability to understand teachers 
(which was more prevalent among advanced- and general-level students than basic-level 
students). 

Studies in England confirm th it student anxiety commonly focuses on a mixture 
of concerns about the unfamiliarity and difficulty of work; the size of the school and the 
chances of getting lost in it; homework and bullying (Neal 1975; Norfolk Middle-school 
Headteachers 1983). 

Measor and Woods (1984), in their longitudinal case study of student transition 
to secondary school, found similar anxieties about relationships with older students, the 
size of the school, the difficulty of the work, the strictness of the discipline, and the 
impersonal nature of the teachers. Their intensive case-study approach also identified 
an important dimension of transfer-anxiety that other studies, based on interviews and 
questionnaires, have tended to miss. This is a dimension of transfer-anxiety that at first 
glance looks rather trivial, but is, they say, exceptionally important. This dimension, 
they call "pupil myths". 

In Measor and Woods' (1984) observations, students create styUzed and exaggerated 
stories and warnings, regaled in graphic detail, of the dissection of five rats, of 
unspeakable organisms preserved in formaldehyde, of all new students having their heads 
flushed down the toilet on their birthday, and so on. Most of these stories, told over and 
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over again in the same way by many different students, are factually false. Yet no 
amount of rational persuasion or assurance by teachei-s during induction programs and 
the like will totally convince students that they are without foundation (Freund 1985). 
Their occurrence and persistence in many different countries aroimd the world testifies 
to their resilience. 

These stories persist, say Measor and Woods, because they serve powerful symbolic 
functions which touch on students* emotions and reach down to their unconscious. 
Effectively, they warn students about the upcoming inversions in their status (heads down 
the toilet), about the areas of the school that are controlled by older students and that 
are to be avoided or treated with caution (the washrooms), and about the generally 
"tougher" environment and expectations that secondary school will present. What is 
revealing about the mythical status of these stories, say Measor and Woods, is that, by 
the end of that first year in secondary school, the transferring students become tellers of 
the very tales to which they were once subjected. Clearly, the story is more important 
than the storyteller and provides a way of conveying, through the student culture, signs 
and warnings about the change to come, the status passage ahead. 

Teachers often treat these myths as part of the problem - as an unnecessary 
source of anxiety for students that should be rationaUzed and explained away. Measor 
and Woods suggest that the myths might, in fact, be part of the solution in that they 
provide a way of passing on warnings through the culture that is increasingly important 
to early-adolescent students - that of ti eir peers. 

Secondary school is not always an unremittingly frightening prospect for students. 
In many respects, students also look forward to secondai-y school, particularly to taking 
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new subjects. Trebilco, Atkinson, and Atkinson (1977) suggested, on the basis of 
interviews with students and parents, that the transition to secondary school was viewed 
with positive anticipation. Similar findings of a lack of anxiety among primary students 
were reported by Ford (1985). 

In part, these differing results reflect the fact that transition is a process that 
evokes generally mixed feelings among students. But there are also sources of variation 
between schools and between types of students in the degree of anxiety that is generated 
At the school level, Garton (1987) found that students' attitudes and expectations reflected 
the degree of contact with the high school and the existence of an induction program 
involving visits to the secondary school (also Breen 1983)* Gal ton and Willcocks (1983), 
found that, in elementary schools which exaggerated (unintentionally) the traditional 
nature of the secondary school to which students would be transferring (by using warnings 
like "yon won't get away with work like this there"), students' anxiety was higher before 
transfer than it was for students from other feeder schools, but lower afterwards, once the 
high school teachers were found to be less threatening than had been imagined* In a 
sense, these "teacher myths" about what high school may really be hke, may be 
fimctioning like the "pupil myths" described by Measor and Woods. This is not to 
advocate the use of "teacher myths" in the transition process; simply to point out that, 
once we acknowledge their existence, "pupil myths" do not seem quite so immature by 
comparison. Both serve to transmit important warnings in a context of high emotion and 
low information. 

The amoimt of experienced anxiety about transfer also differs between types of 
student In Australia, Breen (1983) and Richards (1980), both foimd that information 




]>rovided by primary teachers can usually predict quite well those students who may 
have trouble moving to secondary school. Who are the particularly at-risk groups? 

« 

♦ Anxieties are usually greater for boys than for girls (Garton 1987; Mertin, 
Haebich, and Lokan 1989). Boys are more likely than girls to be involved 
in school problem behaviour, both as perpetrator and as victim (Simmons 
and Blyth 1987); 

♦ Anxieties vary between different pupil "types", but these patterns of 
variation are quite complex in character, showing no clear distinction by 
ability, for instance (Youngman and Lunzer 1977). As we shall see shortly, 
the most important between-student differences in attitude to transfer are 
not ones of short-term anxiety, but of longer-term adjustment. 

Anxiety about secondary transfer is indeed short-term. Power and Cotterell (1981) 
followed students from early in their last primary school year through to the end of their 
first secondary school year. At first there were anxieties (more for boys than girls) but 
these did not persist for long. Overall, students found high school to be better than they 
expected: more interesting and less difficult, and classrooms were less structured and less 
involving than what they had experienced at primary school. Other studies have also 
suggested that anxieties about the social and organizational aspects of secondary school 
disappear after a short time (Breen 1985; Knight 1984; Mertin et al. 1989; Trebilco, 
Atkinson, and Atkinson 1977). 

Galton and Willcocks (1983) studied students undergoing transfer from six schools 
and administered a questionnaire dealing with childrens* anxiety twice during the transfer 
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year. In the main, the pattern of anxiety about change was one of high anxiety just 
before transfer, followed by a decUne in November and again the following June (also 
Nisbet and Entwistle 1969; Youngman and Lunzer 1977). However, when students were 
transferring from schools with a more characteristically "primary" atmosphere, anxiety 
levels were the same after one year in secondary school as they had been on entry. The 
differences here had perhaps been understressed and the importance of the change played 
down. 

Whaisver the source of anxiety and however traumatic it can be at the time, these 
anxieties are nevertheless short-Uved. There are also positive aspects to transfer, such 
as the great expectations that students have of their new school, sometimes heightened 
still further by well-orchestrated induction programs. But at the heart of their promise 
may be the greatest danger of all - of expectations being unfulfilled and disenchantment 
setting in. These dangers alert us to the longer-term implications of transfer which we 
examine next. 

Adaptation 

Perhaps the most important implications of Galton and Willcocks' thoi'ough study 
of student transfer is not what it reveals about short-term student anxiety, but what it 
shows concerning longer term adjustment to secondary school. Galton and Willcocks 
(1983) produced some important findings on students' achievement and motivation as they 
adjusted to secondary school. 

♦ Although almost all children in the sample made good progress in 
tests of basic skills in the last two years of primary school, only 63% 
made gains on ^ dame tests one year after transfer, and these were 
smaller than in previous years. 
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Almost a third did worse on their tests at the end of the first year 
at secondary school than they did in their last year of primary school. 



Students experienced a decline in achievement in theii first year of 
secondary school, lost motivation, and eiyoyed school less. 

In the whole-class teaching environment of the secondary school, 
many students became "easy riders", doing just enough to avoid the 
teacher's attention. 



These disturbing declines in student progress were also reported as evidence to 
an influential committee reviewing the quality of secondary education for the Inner 
London Education Authority in England (ILEA 1984). In AustraUa, Power and Cotterell 
(1981) also found a decline in student satisfaction over the first year of secondaiy school 
(also Breen 1983; Evans 1983; Richards 1980). This longer term decUne in satisfaction 
with school is generally regarded as a more important and intractable problem than the 
anxiety associated with the first contact in the new school. 

Some groups are more at risk than others in the longer term process of progress 
in, aQd adjustment to secondary school. They have been identified in innumerable reports 
and studies related to dropping out of school (e.g., Karp 1988; King et al. 1988; 
Radwanski 1987.) 

Some groups who may be particularly "at-risk" in the longer term sense are: 

♦ students from backgrounds of lower socio-economic status (SES) (Nisbet 
and Entwistle 1966; Spelman 1979) 
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students (and these are often also students from lower SES backgroimds) 
who have to endure long bus journeys to their new schools, especially in 
remote communities (Gorwood 1986; Priedlander 1986; Ryan 1976) 

/ 

students from a range of ethno-racial groups. A study of dropouts in Boston 
middle schools found that practices of attendance, suspension, and retention 
(requiring students to repeat grades) increased student disengagement from 
school and encoui-aged at-risk students to drop out. The study found that 
Black and Hispanic students had higher rates of absenteeism, retention, and 
suspension than the general school population (Wheelock 1986). 

lower achieving boys. King et al. (1988) found that the majority of senool- 
leavers in their Ontario study were boys and that they were far behind their 
peers in accumulating the necessary credits for graduation. A study of 
Grade 9 students at risk in London, Ontario schools found boys more 
frequently at risk than girls. Many had not been identified as at-risk in 
Grade 8 and only 23% received guidance sendees in Grade 9. The mcgor 
sourco of their problems was taking courses that were too difficult (Stennett 
and Isaacs 1979). In Galton and Willcocks' (1983) study, the rates of 
achievement of boys and girls were virtually the same before transfer, but 
one year later, 45% of the boys had fallen below their primary school score, 
while only 15% of girls had done so, 

less athletic boys (ILEA 1988) 
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♦ gilis who are at risk of relinquishing the strength of confidence and self- 
concept they once had in elementary school. Simmons and Blyth (1987) 
found that girls during transition scored less favourably than boys in self- 
image. Girls continued to place a higher value on same-sex ] vopularity than 
did boys. Girls' greater tendency to place a high value on body image and 
same-sex popularity also made them more vulnerable in the transition to a 
new school as the peer group by which they judged themselves was 
disrupted. 

The Inner London Education Authority report argues for more effort spent 
identifying students with difficulties prior to transfer (particularly with regard to reading 
level) and greater concentration of resources on at-risk students prior to transfer. In tliis 
regard, it suggests that the final year of primary school may be more crucial than 
previously recognized (ILEA 1988). King et al. (1988) suggest that schools should 
concentrate on such things as reversing previous patterns of academic failure, building 
student confidence, improving guidance services, providing alternative programs, 
establishing firm attendance poUcies, reducing course failure rates, and creating a positive 
school atmosphere that encourages students to feel a sense of belonging to the school. 
Particular measures of this kind are exceptionally important, but enormous efforts on the 
part of national, provincial, and school board initiatives have not proven to be very 
successful at reducing the dropout rate. This poses questions not just about the needs 
of particular students, but about the overaU structure of secondary education itself, and 
how appropriately and effectively it is meeting the needs of its young clients. Some of 
the issues requiring attention reach right down to fundamental, "sacred" aspects of 
secondary schools - to issues of program, for instance. We wiU touch on some aspects 
of those program issues next, particularly issues of curriculum continuity, but we will 
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address the whole structure and orieitation of the sed'ondary school curriculum in more 
detail, in the next chapter. 

Curriculum Continuity 

Power and Cotterell (1981) found that the biggest declines in student satisfaction 
in the first year of secondary school concerned "usefulness-relevance" and "clarity- 
difficulty" of school work. Moreover, they reported differences m the way attitudes to 
particular subjects changed. Where there was continuity in the curriculum there was 
little change (e.g., science); where the curriculum and teaching changed to become more 
expansive, there was an improvement (e.g., Enghsh); and where there was inconsistency, 
there was a deterioration (e.g., mathematics, social science). It appears that the extent 
of discontinuity varies between different regions and districts. In general, however, there 
are disjunctions in many subject areas (Cunningham 1986; Kefford 1981; Knight 1984; 
Pike 1983; Powell 1982). 

Continuity in curriculum is important for students in the Transition Years. Many 
writers argue the importance of curriculum constituting an iminterrupted, ordered 
sequence in the educational experience of young people (e.g., Gorwood 1986; Derricott and 
Richards 1980). Some teachers, however, are opposed to relying too heavily on what 
students have done before, lest they be handicapped by prematurely applied labels. 
Students, these teachers feel, should be allowed to begin secondary school with a "fresh 
start", a "clean sheet" (ILEA 1984). 

Stillman and Maychell (1984) point out that this "clean sheet" philosophy is not 
a tenable one, at least in curriculum terms. While there might be a case for change in 
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curriculum being sharp rather than smooth, this, they say, should be planned, in full 
knowledge of what has gone before, rather than left to chance and circumstance. The 
decision either to start afresh or to go over the groundwork, they note, arises not from 
careful planning but from lack of communication. Unplanned repetition of content in 
some cases and substantial gaps in learning in others, are the unfortunate consequences 
of elementary and secondary schools not joining together to plan curriculum across the 
transfer divide. 

Gorwood (1986) foimd that the unwilUngness of teachers to consult on curriculum 
continuity is a product more of reticence than of apathy. Whatever the reasons, the 
overall outcome is of poor or inconsist-ent attention to curriculum continuity across the 
elementary-secondary divide. Where this matter is given attention, it tends to be in 
certain subjects only (mainly the high-status academic areas, such as mathematics, 
English, French, and science) but not, for instance, in art, humanities, music, or health 
education (Stilhnan and Maychell 1984). Moreover, in their observation of meetings set 
up to establish curriculum continuity in particular subject areas, Stillman and Maychell 
noted a tendency to rush prematurely into specific decisions about content, rather than 
discussing the "deep structure" of the subject and the essential skills, concepts, attitudes, 
and knowledge that elementary and secondary teachers should attend t» at different 
stages. 

From tiiese research findings drawn primarily from Britain and Austraha, where 
district curriculum guidelines have traditionaUy tended to be defined less closely than in 
North America (at least until very recently), the problem of curriculum continuity has 
come to be recognized as an important one and initial steps have been taken to respond 
constructively to that problem. Implementation remains uneven, though, and tends to be 
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concentrated in some subjects more than others. The reticence that many teachers in the 
two sectors have about consulting each other on curriculum matters still needs to be 
overcome. 

Summary -- Transition Problems 

Short-term problems of student anxiety, longer term problems of declining 
achievement and motivation among students, and persistent problems of curriculum 
continuity are the key problems of the transition process. Schools and school systems, 
in Ontario and beyond, are by no means oblivious to these difficulties and many have 
made positive efiforts to improve and adjust their practice in order to respond more 
effectively to transition issues. In the remainder of the chapter, we will review some of 
the specific measures that have already been taken, and others that have been proposed 
in this important area of school reform. 

RESPONSES TO TRANSITION 

Reform efforts designed to improve the experience and consequences of transition 
appear to fall into six broad areas -- efforts, that is, that fall short of an entire 
reorganization of the curriculum and assessment structures of secondary schooling. These 
deeper, more fundamental issues are the subject of the next two chapters. We will roview 
the more specific areas of reform here. They are: 

♦ choice of secondary school 

♦ planning, communication, and joint work between secondary school and 
elementary school teachers 

♦ recordkeeping systems and practices 
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fit; 



♦ 



induction programs and procedures 

institutional reorganization, especially in the form of middle schools 
organizational changes in secondary school. 



Choice of Secondary School 

Some of the issues involved in transition from elementary to secondary school are 
complicated by questions involving the choice of school. In Gorwood's (1986) study of 
transition in one school district in England, the average number of feeder schools from 
which secondary schools drew their students was 18, with a range of between seven and 
28. In the large Metropolitan area that made up the Inner London Education Authority 
in England, students in one secondary school could come from as many as 30 or 40 
primary schools (ILEA 1984). In Ontario, there is an average of about five feeder 
elementary schools for every secondary school but, in many urban areas, students may 
attend any secondary school of their choice. In rural areas, they may have to travel long 
distances to the only accessible secondary school (Ministry of Education 1987). That 
students can transfer between separate school and public school systems, as well as into 
and out of specialized programs like French immersion only adds to the complexities. 

For those principals and teachers seriously committed to building constructive 
liaison between elementary schools and the secondary school into which they feed, this 
complexity can be quite dispiriting. Yet the complexity does not affect all areas alike. 
Outside metropolitan areas, the choices are much reduced, particularly in small towns 
and rural communities, and the theoretical possibiUties for Uaison (notwithstanding 
problems of distance) are much improved. Even where choices are more dispersed and 
the number of schools involved in having their students move to any one secondary school 
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is high, possibiUties for focused haison still e?dst. In practice, most of a secondary school's 
students come from only a small number of feeder elementary schools, with a small 
number of students coming from other schools, Focusing liaison and continuity efforts on 
what is seen to be a coherent family of feeder schools therefore helps meet the neods of 
most transferring students. Moreover, once active liaison is set in motion, the process 
becomes self-fulfilling, as the elementary schools build up an image and identity of being 
a particular secondary school's "natural" feeders (Freund 1985). 

Choice and continuity do not sit well with each other. But the obstacles their 
coexistence present are not insurmoimtable and coherent haison procedures can be 
established in a way that will address the needs of most of a school's entering students. 
In smaller towns and rural areas, as schools are geographically clustered into more 
natural "pyramids", arranging this liaison should be more straightforward, although 
distance and time present their own imique difficulties. 

Planning^ Communicationy and Joint Work 

One way to remedy many of the problems, particularly the unplanned repetitions 
and discontinuities, of transfer is to increase the amount of direct teacher contact between 
the two school levels (ILEA 1988). Ontario education poUcy provides for consultation 
between staff of schools from which students come and those to which they proceed to 
ensure continuous progress of individual students (OSIS 1989). Elementary-secondary 
contacts can take four broad forms: 

♦ exchange of information, especially in the form of student records (which 
we shall discuss separately) 
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• meetings between teachers at the two levels 

• shared experience and joint work between teachers in the two sectors 

• teacher training at pre-service and in-service levels which familiarizes 
teachers with the issues that concern both elementary and secondary 
educators. 

4 Meetings are one way of achieving understanding and continuity between 
elementary and secondary systems. From their participant observation of curriculum 
and Uaison meetings, Stillman and MaycheU (1984) found that the following factors 
contributed to greater effectiveness in these meetings: 

• involvement, at some point, of staff from the school board, to lend the 
meetings authority and direction 

• presence, at some stage, of ihe participating headteachers (principals). 
Without the visible involvement of the school leaders, teachers often do net 
feel sufficiently empowered to make important decisions themselves. 

• a balance of primary (elementary) and secondary school staff so that no 
one group dominates the decision-making process 

• involvement of subject teachers and not merely "guidance" or 
"administrative" staff, in discussions that will and should inevitably bear 
on their own teaching 

• a rotating "circus" of venues to meet, moving from one participating school 
to another. This is not merely a shrewd act of diplomacy. It also increases 
farailiarity and understanding among the participants of each other's schools. 

• privacy, to generate open discussion. Gatiiering in the comer of a hectic 
staffroom does not create the nest atmosphere. 
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• time, especially scheduled time in the school day. This is more likely to 
secure commitment, to make the job manageable, and to signal the 
seriousness of the task. 

• if curriculum matters are on the agenda, devoting so; le time to discuss 
general principles of the curriculum areas in question. Giving some 
(focused) time to discussion of shared goals and objectives before moving 
to safer practicalities and specifics. 

• good meeting management, including appointing a skilled chairperson 
(perhaps a school board co-ordinator would do), having a focused agenda, 
and circulating some materials, including professional reading, beforehand. 

• patience, because meetings between teachers from the two sectors often 
begin cautiously. As we saw in the last chapter, elementary and secondary 
teachers often have somewhat stereotyped views of each others' practices and 
%nce cautiously around each other to begin with (ILEA 1984). Trust and 
openness take time to build. The first planning meetings will not likely be 
entirely successful. Early superficiality should be anticipated and will need 
to be tolerated. 

One final and extremely importput factor to increase the likelihood of successful 
liedson meetings is: 

• establishing norms of collegiality and collaboration. Judith Warren Little 
(1984 1989) argues that significant changes and improvements of any kind 
in education are only likely to happen where what she calls "norms of 
collegiality" prevail in a school; where teachers plan together, help and 
support each other, exchange materials and resources, and even work 
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together with children. Unfortunately, most schools are still dominated by 
norms of privacy, autonomy, and non-interference among teachers. These 
"norms of privacy" have profound impUcations for teachers' working 
relationships concerning issues of transition. Firstly, in a vertical sense, 
they restrict the depth and openness of communication and discussion 
between secondary teachers and elementary teachers, because secondary 
schools do not want to appear to be "dictating" to their elementary 
coimterparts. (Gorwood 1986; Stilhnan and Maychell 1984). Secondly, in 
a horizontal sense, teachers within secondary schools seldom communicate 
across departments, have Uttle understanding of what their colleagues do, 
and therefore find it hard to act in any united and consistent way when 
developing policy that affects their school. To a lesser extent, Stillman and 
Maychell (1984) found that this also applies to their elementary school 
colleagues. This aspect of liaison and teacher collaboration is exceptionally 
important but httle imderstood. For teachers to communicate and 
collaborate effectively across schools, they must also communicate and 
collaborate effectively within them. Developing effective transition and 
liaison meetings is, in this sense, more than merely a matter of agendas and 
procedures. It reaches right down to the culture of each school that is 
involved in transition, and the working relationships that make up those 
cultures (Hargreaves 1989). 

4 Elementary and secondary teachers working together can have a powerful effect 
on the transition. It is not just tdk, but work that binds teachers together in the 
development and pursuit of common understanding and common goals (Measor and Woods 
1984; Wood and Power 1984). In terms of teacher learning, experience works much more 
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effectively than persuasion (Fullan 1982). Activities are more educational than arguments 
(Lieberman 1986). 

Innovations that are helpful in developing this sort of shared experience between 
elementary and secondary teachers include: 

• school visits by involved teachers 

• visits of teachers and students to the partner school 

• secondary teachers having teaching responsibility in one or more of the 
feeder elementary schools, either on a concentrated basis shortly before 
transfer, or as a regular assignment 

• joint appointment of certain teachers between elementary and secondary 
school who can serve as "link" teachers 

• exchanges of staff between "related" elementary and secondary schools on 
a longer term basis of a semester, or a year 

• jointly planned and taught projects and experiences for students (e.g., science 
fairs or residential experiences). 

Innovations such as these help considerably to break down stereotypes and to 
develop openness and trust across the elementary-secondary divide (Gorwood 1986; ILEA 
1984; StiUman and Maychell 1984; Freund 1985). 

♦ Teacher training can also help foster the breadth of understanding and experience 
that would improve liaison and continuity between elementary and secondary education. 
The fact that most teachers are currently certified to work in only elementary or 
secondary schools magnifies the division between the two cultures of schoohng. 
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Certification to work at both levels might alleviate some of the problems (though it might 
require a longer teacher-education process). Another route to encouraging teachers to 
gain experience (and not just additional qualifications) at both levels would be to require 
such experience as a prerequisite to principalship. 

Training teachers in the specific skills and qualities required for working with 
early adolescents in the Transition Years is another possible strategy, one that is 
advocated particularly strongly by supporters of separately established middle schools. 
For instance, a survey of members of the National Middle School Association described 
the most effective middle or junior high school teacher as a person who genuinely likes 
and respects people, who is committed to working with young people in transition from 
childhood to adolescence, to listening and talking to them, and to assisting in their 
development of positive self-concepts (Steer 1980). 

The Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents recommends that middle-level 
teachers learn to work as members of a team, that they be given the opportunity to 
understand pre-adolescent and adolescent development through courses and direct 
experience in middle-grade schools, and that they receive instruction in the principles of 
guidance to enable them to serve as advisers. The task force advocates certification in 
middle-grades teaching in order to give legitimate status to middle-grades teachers. 
Certification at this level, they say, will also encourage universities to offer specialized 
courses in middle-grades pedagogy (TFEYA 1989). 

Whichever strategy is adopted - certification and training specifically geared to 
the Transition Years, or encouraging broader experience and understanding among 
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teachers as a whole -- a review of the certification process seems appropriate as one way 
of establishing collaboration among teachers for continuity in the experience of students. 

In sumro.ary, an increase in meetings and joint curriculum planning between 
elementary and secondary school levels may help create a stronger bridge between the 
two cultures of schooling. However, elementary and secondary teachers may ultimately 
need to "walk a mile in each other's shoes", to spend time working in each other's schools, 
if they are to gain a sufficiently deep understanding of that culture which is not their 
own. 

Recordkeeping 

Another way for teachers to Uaise about student progress is by exchanging 
information. Student records are one of the key items of information teachers pass on 
to one another. Cheng and Ziegler (1986) argue that records of students leaving 
elementary school should be made available to secondary teachers to show them what 
incoming students already know. They should be sent, along with samples of students' 
work, in time for secondary teachers to plan the fall semester. Progress reports should 
in turn be sent by the secondary school to feeder elementary schools. The exchange 
process, they say, should run in both directions. 

The Committee reporting on the quality of secondary education in the Inner London 
Education Authority (ILEA 1984) found that use of student records was most successful 
when: 
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♦ records are passed on no later than half-way through the summer term so 
there is ample time for secondary teachers to consult them and program 
accordingly; 

♦ records are passed beyond administrative staff to subject teachers 
themselves, the ones who actually teach the students. This should happen 
in every instance of transfer. 

♦ some more sensitive information is not widely distributed to all and sundry, 
but sent only to the relevant guidance or administrative staff; 

♦ formal records are augmented by larger profiles and portfoUos of children's 
work to give a sense of the children's strengths and weaknesses. 

The most important issue of all for student records is when and how secondary 
teachers use them. No matter how elaborate and systematic a student record may be, 
it is of no value whatsoever if no one uses it. Stillman and Maychell (1984) found that 
many schools do not use their student records. They believe in the "fresh start" 
philosophy. If they consult them at ail, they do not do so until Christmas. This, observes 
the Inner London Education Authority Committee (1984), can have a backwash effect on 
elementary teachers themselves. If they perceive that theu- secondary colleagues make 
little use of the records they send, then the> may see litUe point in taking the task of 
filling them out very seriously. Generally, the Committee fotmd that: 

the schools between which information aboul pupils 
is transmitted most successfully are those in which 
records are passed on and distributed as appropriate, 
but which also make personal contact al^ut any child^ ^ 
for whom recorded details need elaboration (ILEA Lhi^ 
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Records are not a bureaucratic substitute for communication, but an important 
part of the wider process of understanding and liaison between elementary and secondary 
schools. Secondary teachers are more likely to take student records actively into account 
in their programming and their planning when: 

♦ they trust their elementary counterparts. This trust, we have seen, is built 
not on bureaucratic procedure, but on shared experience and joint work that 
bridges the cultural divide (Stillman and Maychell 1984). 

♦ secondary teachers know their own criteria are being actively taken into 
account by elementary teachers when the records are being written. For 
this reason, the Inner London Education / thority Committee (1984) 
recommended that Heads of EngUsh and Mathematics departments 
communicate information about the attainment and progress of the previous 
year's incoming students back to the feeder elementary schools by Easter, 
so that these factors can actively be taken into account in writing the new 
round of reports (ILEA 1984). 

♦ the reporting system is integrated with the assessment system as a 
continuous record of student progress, to lend greater weight to the 
information being passed along (Hargreaves et al. 1988; Broadfoot et al. 
1988). Ways of achieving this will be described in more detail in chapter 
5. 

Student records need to be well-written. But, ultimately, they are only as good 
as their readers. Considerable effort is often expended on the design of student records. 
Countless hours of elementary teachers' time are devoted each year to compiling them. 
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If the records have no readers, all this precious energy is wasted. If as much effort could 
be channelled into ensuring conscientious use and interpretation of student records as is 
channelled into their compilation, students would benefit immeasurably from the improved 
programming that would almost inevitably result. 



Induction Schemes 

Transition, as we have seen, is both a short-term and a long-term phenomenon. 
In the short term, the effort to assist students focuses on inter-school transfer and, more 
specifically, on orienting students to their new environment. One of the aims of 
orientation is to decrease students' feelings o: apprehension and alienation (Ascher 1987). 



The Inner London Education Authority report recommends invohang elementary 
teachers more in planning pre- transfer visits, prepaiing pupils, and then accompanying 
them to the new school. It suggests longer visits, incorporating more active experiences, 
and visiting the secondary school when it is working normally (ILEA 1988). BuJson 
(1984) suggests that Grade 8 students be given ex.posure to high school curricula through 
visits to secondary schools. To alleviate identified concerns, students also need clear 
information on homev/ork and attendance policies and training in exfun-writing skills. 
Some prior experience with class rotation and exam writing in Grade 8 may help 
accustom students to secondary school practices. It should be noted that Ontario 
education policy aUows certain Grade 8 students to enrol in one or more secondary 
courses (OSIS 1989). 

Other types of orientation programs have proven helpful. A March-to-November 
program for parents, students about to transfer, and their elementaiT teachers, designed 
by an Indiana middle school, resulted in significant improvements in parent-school 
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relationships (Deller 1980). Cheng and Ziegler (1986) found that summer head-start 
programs and siunmer camps for incoming students received positive evaluations in 
empirical studies. Ontario poHcy allows summer school credit courses in subjects which 
students have not previously studied, summer courses that allow students to move from 
one level of difficulty to another, and courses that meet educational needs not met by a 
current guideline (OSIS 1989). 

Parents should be seen as potentially valuable sources of information about their 
children's progress and adjustment in transition (ILEA 1988). Individual parent- 
counsellor conferences before transfer have received positive evaluations, as have peer- 
group orientation programs and clear, fair, well-communicated policies on student 
behaviour, homework, discipline, and academic standards (Cheng and Ziegler 1986). The 
same authors advocate that transition be a concern of the whole school -- teachers, 
administrators, nurses, students, and their peers -- not just guidance staff (Cheng and 
Ziegler 1986). 

Measor and Woods (1984), recognizing how important the informal peer-group 
culture is for transferring students, suggest that schools allow and encourage students 
to become more actively involved in the management of the transition process, not just 
during induction. Secondary students could, for instance, author an "alternative guide" 
to help their transferring counterparts orientate themselves to secondary school. 

Personal and social development programs, led by home-base teachers during the 
first days of secondary school, can also actively involve students in the induction process 
(e.g., by sending them with maps, in groups, to find their way around the school) 
(Hamblin 1978; Baldwin and Wells 1981). Such programs can be a useful adjunct to the 
basic administrative work and general "chats" that otherwise normally make up the first 
days of secondary school (Galton and Willcocks 1983). 
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Induction days sometimes form a dramatic, even glitzy, part of a secondary schoors 
overall induction program. These special days with their flashes and bangs in the science 
display, the impressive gymnastics performance in physical education, and the kVe, can 
create a real sense of eagerness and anticipation among the transferring students about 
the excitement ahead. In a sense, such induction days can be seen as "warming up" the 
students for the passage, making it an attractive, desirable one (Freund 1985). Insofar 
as they alleviate anxiety and create positive attitudes to transfer, induction days have 
real advantages. But they also carry dangers. The chief danger is one of 
disenchantment. In an interview case study of student transfer from the British 
equivalent of the Transition to the Specialization Years, Thomas (1984) found that the 
anticipation and excitement generated about the prospects of more independent learning 
quickly turned to disillusionment when worksheets and dictation were found to prevail; 
when the school could not deUver on its promises. This points to the importance of there 
not being too great a discrepancy between what students experience on their "induction 
day" and what they are likely to experience in the remainder of their secondary school 
career. 



Institutional Reorganizations 

One commonly proposed solution to the problem of meeting the special needs of 
the Transition Years is to create an institution specially for that critical period of 
development for young people one wkich would protect them, insulate them, and 
smooth the transition between childhood and adolescence. Such an institution, it has 
been proposed, is the middle school. 

Research and other literature on middle schools is hard to evaluate. Much of the 
favourable Uterature is associated with organizations that have adopted a position of 
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broad advocacy in relation to middle schools, such as the National Middle School 
Association and the Saskatchewan Middle School Association (George and Oldaker 1985; 
National Middle School Association 1982). Other Hterature is less consistently favourable 
in its findings. 

Hawkins et al. (1983) reviewed the hterature on grade grouping in an attempt to 
illuminate its effects on student achievement, parent and student satisfaction, program 
costs, student attitudes and self-concept. Its authors could not draw definite conclusions 
due to inconclusive data, inconsistent findings, and a lack of relevant empirical studies. 

A later literature review suggested no definitive and generalizable research 
findings on the merits of middle schools over jimior high schools (Pugh 1988). It stated 
that a decision to convert firom junior highs to middle schools based solely on the 
literature would not be vaUd. Similarly, a study of Ontario intermediate schools, 
undertaken by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, in 1972-73, found that 
grade grouping did not significantly affect transition firom the intermediate level to the 
secondary level (Chellew et al. 1973). In a recent study of patterns of curriculum and 
instruction in junior and high and middle schools, Tye (1985) found very httle differences 
between the two types of institution. 

Researchers of the English middle school have found its claim to offer students a 
smooth transition more rhetoric than reality. Using different research methodologies 
with different samples and settings, all these authors found that, in the middle of the 
middle, at exactly the point where the division between elementary and secondary 
education had formerly been, there was not a smooth transition at all, but an abrupt 
break. The frequency of homogeneous-abiUty grouping increased sharply as did the 
incidence of subjef't-specialist teaching and the number of teachers with whom students 
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had contact (Hargreaves 1986; Hargreaves and Tickle 1980; Taylor and Garson 1982; 
Meyenn and Tickle 1980). Hargreaves (1986) attributes the existence of this break to 
the fact that middle schools emerged less for reason of educational ideaUsm than for 
reasons of administrative convenience (they were cheap!); that the schools had few 
teachers who had been specifically trained for the middle years; and that most middle 
school teachers had been recruited from former elementary or secondary schools and still 
worked in the years of the middle school that corresponded most closely with their former 
experience. 

Some evaluations are more positive, however. A national survey of principals and 
se/enth grade teachers in the United States, found that seventh graders in Grade 6/7/8 
middle schools, in comparison with the same grade group in Grade 7/8/9 junior high 
schools, were somewhat more exposed to organizational structures and teaching practices 
that are in theory more appropriate for high-order learning and social development 
(Braddock et al. 1988). After middle schools were implemented in 1980 in St. Louis, 
student attendance improved, students scored higher on achievement tests, and there 
were fewer discipUne referrals and fewer student suspensions (Wiles 1982). However, 
since the evaluation was done only two years following implementation, the longer term 
impact of middle schools is unknown. 

Simmons and Blyth's (1987) research points to some long-Iasting disadvantages 
of the junior high school transition in a large city, especially for girls, and suggests some 
advantages of K-8 systems. They argue that middle schools make the transition easier 
because it occurs before puberty and involves a move to a building which is usually 
smaller than a junior high school. EarUer transition has the advantage of coinciding less 
with other adolescent changes, reducing the cumulation of change, and involves a less 
dramatic increase in the numbers of peers and older students. 
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Perhaps a trade-oil is involved in the choice between middle schools and junior 
highs schools. McPartland's (1987) comparision of the effects of self-contained classroom 
instruction and departmentalization found that self-contained classroom instruction 
benefited student-teacher relations at a cost to high-quahty subject instruction, while 
departmentalization improved the quaUty of subject instruction at a cost to student- 
teacher relations. 

The research evidence on middle school systems, then, appears to be not 
sufficiently positive or negative to warrant their wholesale implementation, or indeed 
their unscrambling, as a response to the problem of transition. 

Middle schools offer possibiUties, not guarantees. Where they fall short of their 
ideals, this may be due, not to inappropriate goals, but to problems in meeting them 
because of shortages of specially trained staff, f xtemal pressure for accountability, real 
or perceived expectations of the schools that are to receive middle -school students, and 
so on (Hargi^aves 1986). What is important for students at this stage is not the walls 
within which they work, nor even the name given to the building that those walls make, 
but the quality of teaching, learning, and personal care that goes on within them. In 
this respect, changes made within the early years of secondary school may be just as 
effective for student progress and adjustment as changes made to the whole infrastructure 
of schooling. These changes within secondary schools are our last concern in this 
chapter, 

Secondary School Restructuring 

The chief issue suiTOunding transition is, as we saw earUer, probably not short- 
term anxiety, but the longer term consequences that movement to secondary school has 
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for students' motivation, achievement, and their willingness to stay in school. It is 
becoming increasingly accepted that the seeds of dropping out are sown early (British 
Columbia Ministry of Education 1989). Some of these seeds are to be found in patterns 
of curriculum and instruction that are ill-suited to the needs of many less academic, non- 
college bound students -- the subject of cur next chapter. But the seeds are also to be 
found in the ahenating isolation and lack of corporate and community attachment that 
characterizes the experience of many students who transfer to secondary school. This 
section addresses measures developed or proposed to respond to this second set of 
problems. Apart fiom curriculum and assessment reform, four broadly interrelated 
mefisures have l^een adopted as a constructive response to the proble n of transition: 

♦ reducing school size to create a more intimate, supportive environment 
4 creating mini-communities within larger schools, for the same reason 

♦ developing a sense of "home" in the school, where people care about 
students' personal and social development 

^ Reducing Schocl Size : A study of school transfer in New York City found that 
some of the problems of transfer stemmed from the immense size of the school system 
and its rigid bureaucratic structure (Cohen and Shapiro 1979). Similarly, Simmons and 
Blyth (1987) found that large school size has a direct, small, negative impact on self- 
esteem of both male and female junior high school students in Grade 7. Movement from 
a small intimate school to a less intimate, larger, and more heterogeneous environment 
creates difficulty for children. McPartland et al. (1987) reported that small schools with 
staff organized by self-contained classes or by functioning interdisciplinary teams had 
more desirable teacher-student relationships than did large, departmentalized schools 
(supported by Davis 1988; Pinkey 1981). 
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♦ Creating Mini-Schools : Small schools, even where they can often be shown to be 
desirable, are often prohibitively expensive to construct and may pose problems of 
establishing sufficient diversity in the program. The same supportive effects that a small 
school offer, can be created by other means. To reduce the discontinuity between the 
self-contained elementary school and the departmentahzed mode of high school many 
sources in the literature recommend the creation of "schools within schools" or "houses" 
(Lake 1988a). In addition to creating a less impersonal climate, such an arrangement 
allows the maintenance of peer friendship groups, reducing another aspect of discontinuity 
in school transfer (ILEA 1988). 

The U.S. Task Force on Education of Yoimg Adolescents (1989) suggests that 
schools be divided into houses of 200 to 300 students each, comprising a cross-section of 
the school population (i.e., ethnic and socio-economic background; levels of physical, 
emotional, and intellectual maturity). Students would remain in the same "house" as 
long as they are enrolled in the school, thus creating a stable cluster of peers and 
teachers. Each "house" would be supervised by a "house leader". The school, in turn, 
would be managed by a building administrator (the former principal) assisted by a 
building committee comprised of teachers, administrators, support staff, parents, students, 
and community representatives (TFEYA 1989). "Houses" could be organized on an annual 
basis or continue throughout a student's tenure in the school (Simmons and Blyth 1987). 
Even if students took most of their classes within their "house", they might still leave it 
for specialized subjects, such as music, languages, science, health, and physical education 
(Burke 1987). 

Other sources in the literature suggest different arrangements. Students could 
be assigned to a different "house" each year (Simmons and Blyth 1987). Such a structure 
could be used in the first years of secondary school, with students belonging to the saiae 
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class grouping and having the same teachers for a number of periods (Cheng and Ziegler 
1986). Presumably, the school structure in later years could still approximate a more 
traditional secondary arrangement, with subject-oriented departments and individual 
student timetables. 

There is evidence that "schools within schools" programs produce significant 
achievement growth, improve attendance and behaviour, and generate student, staff, and 
parent satisfaction (Burke 1987; McGanney 1989; Moon 1983). The increased teacher- 
student interaction they enable has been shown to improve student motivation (Cheng 
and Ziegler 1986). Evans (1983) investigated the effectiveness of transition subschools 
and concluded that they assisted in the integration of new students into the larger school 
and proposed a sequential model of integration. 

One possible problem with "houses" is mentioned by the Inner London Education 
Authority report on school transfer (ILEA 1988). With several "houses" in a middle or 
secondary school, there is not always one particular teacher with whom primary teachers 
are to Uaise. The report recommends that schools with "houses" estabUsh clear 
arrrangements for Uaison with elementary schools concerning student transfer. 

Ontario education policy does enable a structure which might accommodate "schools 
within schools". It recommends that students who share common courses be grouped 
together for part of the school day, while the balance of their timetables is individual 
(OSIS 1989). 

Estabhshing mini-schools has important impUcations for curriculimi and instruction 
which will be explored briefly here, then discussed more fully in the next chapter. 
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The Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents (1989) advocates teams of 
teachers and students within "houses". It suggests a minumiun of five teachers for every 
125 students (one for every 25 students). Teachers would share responsibiUty for the 
same group of students. Such an arrangement would help build interpersonal bonds. 
Teams could also function as support groups for teachers. The CaUfomia Task Force on 
Middle Gr-^de Education also recommended collaborative team planning which evolves into 
interdiscipHnary team teaching (Lake 1988b), In British Columbia, the poUcy document, 
Year 2000: A Curriculum and Assessment Framework for the Future has prescribed the 
division oa the intermediate core curriculum into four broad strands of sciences, 
humanities, practical arts, and visual arts, in part so that they can allow teaching by 
theme rather than teaching by subject in the Intermediate Years. 

Ontario education policy appears to enable teaching teams. It encouiages 
integrated learning experiences, integrated units, themes, and areas of study (OSIS 1989). 
Ontario pohcy also encourages small and/or remote elementary and secondary schools to 
share faciHties, personnel, and equipment (OSIS 1989), an arrangement particularly 
suited for schools in rural areas. The literature docimients such an arrangement for a 
school serving several small towns in rural Massachusetts. A middle school program 
takes place in one wing of a regional high school as well as in classrooms in five 
elementary feeder schools (Benander 1982). One imphcation of this sharing between 
middle-level and secondary schools of the same physical space and office personnel is the 
potential benefits for school transition. 

The creation of mini-communities for the Transition Years in secondary schools 
would appear to have positive benefits for students in these years, especially when such 
measures are linked to the development of smaller teaching teams and more integrated 
subject matter, 
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4 Developing A Sense of Home : Aside from the establishment of mini-schools or 
smaller teaching teams, there are some quite specific, focused reforms that secondary 
schools can make to give their students a stronger sense of home and of attachment to 
their school. 

One way of achieving this, McPartland et al. (1987) suggest, is through a mentor 
system involving regularly scheduled meetings with students. Many sources in the 
literature, in fact, recommend that teachers be matched with individual students for the 
purpose of providing advice on academic and personal needs. The aim is to help students 
by providing each of them with the support of a caring adult who knows them well 
(TFEYA 1989; Bloomer 1986; Lake 1988a). Such a measure addresses preadolescents' 
need for adult guidance and support. 

The Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents (1989) describes how a teacher- 
adviser program might work. The Task Force advocates having teacher-advisers as part 
of a team-teaching structure. Advisers would receive in-service training in adolescent 
development and principles of guidance. Teacher-advisers would not do formal counselling 
(which would remain the domain of mental health professionals) but would act as 
mentors and advocates for students. Guidance counsellors would assist advisers in their 
roles. Teacher-advisers would be the primary contact between the school and parents. 
In that role, they would collate grades and comments from other teaching-team members, 
enter them on students' report cards, and discuss them with parents. When behaviour 
problems arose, the principal would consult the adviser assigned to the student in 
question before taking any action (TFEYA 1989). 

Ontario education policy currently provides for each student to relate to a teacher 
who can indeed act as an adviser. In Grades 7 and 8, it is the homeroom teacher who 
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takes responsibility for guidance of a group, as well as making decisions that relate 
personal needs to learning needs. The homeroom teacher maintains close contact with 
each student (OSIS 1989). Under such a system, however, teacher-adviser relationships 
normally change each year, reducing continuity in the relationship between students and 
their advisers. In addition, students are unlikely to be able to choose their advisers, nor 
to change advisers if they feel that is necessary. 



Strengthening the role of the homeroom teacher can nonetheless do much to 
proNdde an atmosphere of care and a sense of home for students in secondary school 
(McPartland et al. 1987; Kefford 1981). The role of the homeroom teacher is often not 
designed to foster students' personal and social development. Administration, form filling, 
announcements, and messages, along with loosely structured, general "chats" have often 
consiuned much of homeroom time (Blackburn 1975). The personal and social 
development needs of early adolescents have not traditionally been a homeroom teacher's 
priority. Strengthening the homeroom teacher's role is not just a matter of providing 
more time. Unless objectives of what the role should achieve are developed, finding 
something to fill up the time in homeroom period can become a problem (Baldwin and 
Wells 1981; Button 1^81; Hargreaves et al. 1988), 



A homeroom "curriculum" focused on the personal - and social - development needs 
of the early adolescent in a supportive-group context, is one way of making constructive 
use of homeroom time. In the United States, Simmons and Blyth (1987) argue that one 
way to build self-esteem is to help students achieve peer-regard and to give them social 
support. In Britain, a whole range of sophisticated "tutorial" programs for homeroom use 
have been commercially developed. Such programs dedicate a considerable amount of 
active, co-operative groupwork in homeroom time to the development of generic skills and 
attitudes Like listening skills, leadership, and trust; to specific school-based matters like 
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bullying or the management of homework; and to other stwial issues, such as gender and 
race stereotyping (Button 1981; Hamb):: '.978; Baldv/in and Wells 1981). Critical 
evaluations of these programs have been broadly positive (Bolam and Medlock 1985). 

The Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents advocates adolescent 
involvement in community service inside and outside school as another way of building 
self-esteem (TFEYA 1989). Ontario education pohcy also advocates such service as a 
way of helping adolescents move toward independence, broadening their learning 
experience outside of school (OSIS 1989). The community, generally, is seen by many 
writers not merely as a resource for learning, but a],so as a source of attachment, 
connectedness, and motivation in the lives of students (Mai*x and Grieve 1988). Lawton, 
Leithwood,et al. (1988) stress the importance of strong liiiks between the community auc. 
the school in ensuring effective schools. The City of Toronto Board of Education has 
produced programs for secondary schools in response to the need to involve parents in 
such activities as helping their children with course selection. David Hargreaves (1982) 
argues that the emergence of the community school may be the vehicle to seal the gap 
between home and school, especially where the community school classroom contains 
people of various ages and interests, helping to break down the careful age-grading 
currently existing in most secondary schools. 

Epstein (1988) introduces the concept of "schools in the centre", through which 
schools can promote interaction with the community by: 

♦ encouraging mutual-help relationships between students md senior 
citizens; 
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♦ providing information to parents on adolescent development, school 
programs and goals, how to help children succeed in school, parenting 
approaches, community resources for famihes, and by inviting parents to 
bring their skills to the school; 

♦ foming partnerships with local employers to allow students to explore 
career options. 

Cheng and Ziegier (j,086) encourage administrators to make themselves accessible 
to students and their parentx^ and to create opportunities for informal socializing among 
stalT, students, and parents. licata (1987) suggests three very specific v/ays of doing this 
- lunch with the principal for ea<;h student, a week-long camp to bmid school social ties, 
and a physical (Education Ol;t'mpics. 

Summary - jResportdmg to the Transition Process 

Transfer is sometliing to be eased. Transition is something to be developed and 
improved. We have discussed practical ways of doing both these things in this chapter, 
some of them very specific, others more broad and ambitious. Even in the case of very 
specific changes, though, we have found that deeper principles beneath them have 
generally needed to be addressed. Effective meetings between teachers from the two 
sectors depend not only on the practicahties of paper procedures, but also on the degrees 
of trust aj).d knowledge that teachers have of one anothe/s practice - not merely across 
the eiementary-seoondary divide, bnt within their own particular milieu as well. This 
means that an jjnportant prere^viisite for effective communication across the elementary- 
secondary divide, may be highly developed forms of collegiality among teachers on each 
side of the divide quite a tall order! 
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Administrators looking for quick procedural solutions to the problems of transfer 
and transition are likely to be disappointed. Before very long, their change efforts will 
need to addiess the deep principles underlying the specific innovations that they are 
trying to implement. Administrators who thought they were faced with just a few 
changes in procedure, have often later found themselves with the challenge of changing 
their whole school. If substantial and significant improvements to education in the 
Transition Years are to be secured, the underlying principles, the deep strucvuies of 
secondar y schoohng in particular, will ultimately need to be confiponted. 

T^vo of the most fundamental underlying principles of secondary schooling, two of 
its most "sacred" features, are its prevaiUng patterns of curriculum and assessment. We 
will examine these in the next two chapters. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER FOUR 



THE PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM 

In the previous two chapters, we saw that what is now commonly beheved to be 
a m^or crisis in secondary education is in many respects a crisis of community a crisis 
of students feeling detached from their peers, from their teachers, and from their schools. 
But there is another side to the crisis. The crisis of secondary education is also a crisis 
of curriculum. The issue is one of the failure of programs in secondary schools to engage 
the interests of many of the students, particularly those who are less strong in academic 
achievement. For too many students, secondary school is "just boring" and they cannot 
wait to leave. Whatever disagreement there may be over how to define a "dropout" or 
how to calculate the dropout rates (Lawton and Leithwood 1988; Mann 1986), one of the 
reasons students leave secondary school early is their disenchantment with the program 
and how it is presented. 

John Goodlad's (1984) study of 525 high school classrooms in the United States 
found that a typical class witnessed a lecture format that was generally divided into five 
activities - preparing for assignments, explaining/lecturing/reading aloud by the teacher, 
discussing, working on assignments, and taking tests. Metz (1988), in her study of eight 
high schools, also noted the universaUty of high school classrooms with little variabihty 
among buildings and room set-ups, sequencing of subjects taught, texts, and methods of 
instruction. Cuban's (1984) historical analysis of American education shows that high 
schools have essentially remained unchanged since the turn of the century in such areas 
as length of class periods, duration of program, and subject specialization. He found that 
even such elements as furniture arrangement, grouping students, and the amount of 
physical movement students are allowed within the classroom have seen few changes. 
Junior high schools have not fared any better. In his study of 12 American junior high 
schools, Tye (1985) concludes that: 

According to student and teacher reports and accor^ng to observation data, 
junior high school students in classes in all subjects in our sampled schools 
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spent large amounts of time listening to the teacher. In addition to this, 
the most common activity, they also wrote answers to questions a lot and 
often took tests or quizzes. Less often, they wrote reports, read or were 
involved in discussion. In short, they were almost always involved in 
passive and traditional activities. Activities such as simulation and role- 
play were non-existent. 

Hargreaves (1982) likens the cumulative effect of this sort of experience to 
watching lots of old television shows, sometimes even reruns. Tye (1985) compares it to 
watching long Andy Warhol movies of extraordinary tedium which portray banal events 
like a haircut in protracted, uninspiring detail. Tye concludes that much of junior high 
school life is Uke this for the student -- a typical six-period day is hke a long, long fihn 
running 330 minutes. 

Clearly, in this kind of context, we can begin to understand some of the difficulties 
that underachieving and at-risk students experience in secondary school. But does this 
mean that their "more able" peers are any better placed or that the presentation of the 
curriculum is any more interesting and motivating for them? When the able achieve, we 
naturally tend to assume there is no problem. Yet there is evidence that, at the 
secondary school level, many able and successful students are equally disillusioned with 
the quahty of their school experience. Data on this issue are provided by John Gray and 
his colleagues (1983) in a large study of Scottish secondary schools. In that study, the 
researchers administered a questionnaire to over 4000 secondary students who had taken 
their "Highers", a imiversity-based examination taken towards the end of secondary 
schoohng. Students in the sample were asked to rate ten different study methods or 
types of teaching-and-leaming activities in terms of the frequency with which they had 
encountered them and in terms of their enjoyment of them. The most common single 
method of study was "exercises, worked examples, proses, translations" (72%), followed by 
"having notes dictated to you in class" (60%), "using dupUcated notes" (49%), and 
"reading" (47%). The least encountered methods of study were "practical activity" (17%), 
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"class or group discussion" (14%), and "creative activity" (12%), yet these were listed 
among the most enjoyed methods. 

In a longitudinal case study of successful students entering the English "sixth 
form" (approximately Grades 11-13), Thomas (1984) found that, despite bein^ "warmed 
up" on entering this status passage by teacher promises of intellectual excitement and 
university-style tutorial relationships, in practice, the presentation of the curriculum and 
structure of learning was much the same as earlier in their secondary school career. 
Generally, teachers dictated, gave out worksheets, and demonstrated experiments. Many 
teachers of these able students were what Thomas called "tedious talkers" - teachers who 
conducted long monologues from the front, giving students little opportunity to participate. 
She describes how, because of the absence of any real participation, these teachers would 
try to generate enthusiasm by creating "imaginary participation", punctuating their 
monologue with responses to imaginary questions and inserting phrases hke: "No really, 
this is true" or "I know you'll not behove this but...". 

Among academically successful students, conformity is easily mistaken for 
commitment. Hard work is frequently interpreted as a proxy for interest. Yet many 
successful students are like the students studied by Thomas, not so much enthusiastic 
as bored, indifferent, insouciant, or instrumentally focused on getting their paper 
certificates. 

High- achieving students in secondary school, it would seem, are not motivated so 
much by the quality of the instruction or the fascination of the material itself, but by the 
inner drive or need for achievement that psychologists of education hke McClelland (1987) 
have documented in such detail over the years. This motivation is more a product of the 
cultural background of these students themselves - a need for achievement or expectation 
of achievement that is so strong that it will supersede even the most unnurturing 
educational environment. 
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Dropout rates are most common among students not of low-, but of average- 
measured intelligence (Lawton et al. 1987). With increasing dropout rates even among 
more academically proficient students (Wehlage and Rutter 1986), there are signs that 
even this inner need for achievement may no longer be sufficient to carry them through. 
The kinds of curricula and instruction in secondary school that have been a problem for 
the less academically proficient student, may also be becoming visible problems for the 
more academically proficient one. The research and hterature suggest that, in many 
respects, secondary schools often fail to retain students probably because they never really 
engaged them in the first place. 

In broad terms, there are three ways in which secondary schools and their 
curricula often fail to engage students in the intrinsic commitment to learning. We 
describe these as: 



♦ the problem of relevance 

♦ the problem of imagination 

♦ the problem of challenge. 



The Problem of Relevance 

In a Newfoundland study of secondary school students and their experience of 
school, family, and community Hfe, Gedge (in press) found that the students fi-om 
working-class communities, whose hfe and work were mainly focused around fishing, 
found little in their experience of secondary school to excite or interest them. They 
withdrew psychologically from a curriculum which in history, for instance, was centred 
on siaid texts, with stilted prose that dealt with potentially engaging and exciting 
historical conflicts in but a few lines of bland and banal summary. Home and work life 
offered more interests and rewards. While these students' parents valued education in 
the abstract, and the opportunities it could open up, their sons and daughters saw no 
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value in education as they experienced it in the concrete, day-to-day routines of the 
schools. Connell and his colleairues (1982) found similar patterns among working-class 
youth in Austraha. 



One interesting finding of Gedge's study was that teachers rated these students, 
their behaviour, and their ability lower than did the students themselves, their parents, 
and other people in the community who knew them. Similarly, in Ontario, Karp (1988) 
found that when dropouts, their parents, employers, and teachers were asked to rate the 
dropouts in terms of qualities like responsibiUty, curiosity, and ambition, only their 
teachers viewed them negatively. This could be because their teachers were overly harsh 
and critical, but it is more likely the result of accurate observations of how these young 
people behaved in the context of their schools and classrooms. This is an important 
insight. What can appear like a generic problem of the students and their background, 
may well be a very specific matter of those students' response to their experience of 
secondary schooling and its curriculum. As King et al. (1988) point out, in the context 
of Ontario, it is program that is responsible for much of what we call the dropout 
problem. The Radwanski report (1987) sums up the "dropout" problem as follows: 

the crucial factor is the students' perception of how the system 
responds to ... weak performance - with indifference or 
hostility coupled with their sense that what they are 
studying is not worthwhile or interesting enough to justify 
persevering in the face of difficulties. 

We know this bech^use students do not display these responses equally in all areas 
of the curriculum. Gedge (in press), for example, notes that the working-class students 
he studied responded much more positively to their English classes, classes which 
engaged more d3aiamically with their own experience, than they did to other areas of the 
curriculum. In Australia, Power and Cotterell (1981) also found that transferring 
students adjusted more readily to their English curriculum than they did to many other 
subjects. 
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The problem for potential "dropouts" in secondary school, it would seem, is a 
problem of continual exposure to what Hargreaves (1982) in Britain, and Adler (1982) 
and LeCompte (1987) in the United States, call a watered-down academic curriculum, 
taught in a predominantly didactic, or individuaUzed worksheet-based way, that is 
fragmented, disconnected, and engages little with student interests and enthusiasms. On 
these grounds, the principle of relevance would ciearly warrant inclusion on any 
curriculum reform agenda for the secondary school. 



The Problem of Imagination 

Relevance is not the only important principle of learning missed by a watered- 
down academic curriculum that is overly didactic. In a chaUenging analysis of the 
principles of curriculum planning, Egan (1988), from Simon Fraser University, argues 
that relevance is not the only or even the best key to learning. Imagination , he saye, 
is one of the most neglected elements of curriculum planning. Commonly placed on the 
sidelines, or treated as a sort of frm. or confined to particular areas of the curriculum 
like EngUsh or drama, imagination, says Egan, should form one of the central principles 
of curricular planning. The curriculum, he argues, should be seen, not as a set of 
objectives to be reached, but as a set of stories to be told. StorytelUng, in fact, should 
be at the heart of teaching, not in terms of what the teacher actually says, but in terms 
of how the learning is structured. 

Egan justifies this view by noting, that what often interests young people is not 
their immediate world at all - not the local community, the pollution in the lake or 
whatever. What often interests young people, rather, is an imaginative world of fantasy - 
as a momentary refiection on the popularity of video games or role-play games like 
nnnf xiHin. and Dragons wUl testify. Through this fascination with the worid of 
imagination, Egan continues, young people have a fiindamental grasp of basic general 
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structures of thought and an understanding of concepts like the conflict between good and 
evil, the contrast between hght and dark, and the basic structure of "stories" themselves 
as ways of arousing dramatic interest in apparently insoluble problems and unresolvable 
conflicts, then finally resolving them* 

The importance of storytelling as a principle of curriculum planning, argues Egan, 
is in the use of the world of fantasy and imagination as content for study, and also in 
the use of the basic properties of storytelling as a structure for planning. 

In the first case, Egan argues, links to the fantastic as a starting point for 
learning can be made in many other areas than English* Social studies is one obvious 
case, but science too can appeal to young people's sense of wonder and fascination with 
fantasy. The worldwide popularity of Stephen Hawking's (1988) book, A Brief Historv of 
Time > illustrates how the public^s interest in even the most esoteric aspects of physical 
science can be secured by appc aling to people^s imaginative fascination with the nature 
of time. How much more interesting to approach the seemingly mundane topic of "light" 
in physics through discussions about time '^r stories about time travel than through 
pinhole cameras and prisms* As a starting point for learning, imagination in this sense 
is one of our most under-used resources* 

The capacity to harness the power of imagination in Egan^s second sense is also 
under-exploited* As we shall see, the curriculum is too often presented as a fact, not as 
a problem* Curriculum material is content to be covered without indications of any 
uncertainty that it may engender* Particularly in subjects like science, there is little 
sense of the conflict, the excitement, the anticipation, and the ultimate satisfaction in 
scientific discovery* A Beaton et al* (1988) student survey of high school science teachers 
indicated that teachers saw tLamselves primarily as providers of content* The survey 
also noted a limited range of instructional strategies and methods of evaluation* 
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Egan's argument adds a p;»cond powerful ingredient to the ways of engaging 
student interest in the curriculum. Relevance is the most popularly voiced mechanism 
for doing this. But as Egan points out, the principle of relevance can sometimes 
degenerate into mediocre descriptive studies of self, of family, and of commimity. 
Imagination , we have seen, is an equally important principle of learning right across the 
curriculum and should also be taken into account in the process of curriculum reform. 

The Problem of Challenge 

In a study of five United States school districts, Firestone and Rosenblum (1987) 
reported that "deals" were firequently made between teachers and students where low 
academic standards were traded for quiet. Similar findings are reported by Goodlad 
(1984) and by Tye (1985). In research on school effectiveness, having high but achievable 
expectations of students is one of the most consistently cited factors associated with 
positive student outcomes (Purkey and Smith 1983; Mortimore et al. 1988). Conversely, 
low expectations are associated with negative outcomes. 

Absence of challenge is a third way that secondary schools often fail to engage 
their students' interests and involvements. By challenge, we mean what is in everyday 
language often understood as mastery. We do not mean mastery in Bloom's (1971) sense 
of "mastery learning", where mastery is defined in terms of particular educational 
objectives that students are expected to cover and achieve. Mastery in that sense really 
means only coverage or completion. What we have in mind is something more like the 
dictionary definition of mastery: "evident skill, superior dexterity" - something substantial 
and significant, not just something completed, something done, but a process of facing 
and overcoming immense personal challenges. 

» 

This kind of challenge within secondary education can sometimes be seen in out- 
of-school settings. In a review of programs of outdoor and residential experience 
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(including community and co-operative education programs), Hargreaves et al. (1988) point 
to the significant sense of challenge and achievement that many academically less-able 
students face when chmbing a rock face or deaUng with a crisis in the workplace. These 
encounters with real and not contrived challenges often had dramatic effects on student 
self-esteem and attitudes to school. Sadly, these are usually short-lived, as the particular 
experience is forgotten and the more ordinary classroom routines of secondary school take 
over once more. 

A key issue for secondary schools in reforming the curriculum is not just how to 
generate higher expectations in a diffuse sense, but also how to build regular experiences 
of real and significant challenge into students* experiences of the secondary school 
curriculum. 

Summary - Curriculum Problems 

From the available literatiure, it seems that relevance, imagination, and challenge 
may be three key principles of learning that motivate those students who do not show 
that inner drive to succeed that can often be found among their academically able peers. 
These three principlef> of learning, we have argued, are poorly served by the secondary 
curriculum at present. 

RESTRUCTURING THE CURRICULUM 

Background 

Current initiatives to restructure secondary education and in the present case^ 
the Transition Years^ have their immediate roots in the OSIS reform. OSIS was 
developed and implemented following concerns that students were not being properly 
prepared for either the world of work or for post«*secondary studies. Universities, ^llege^, 
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and employers perceived that basic literacy, basic skills, and "proper attitudes" had not 
been acquired by students leaving secondary school. Although those within the secondary 
education system perceived that students were being adequately prepared to meet the 
demands and requirements for mrther academic studies at university or college level, it 
was felt that the n. sds of students at basic and general level were tot being met. 
Although the credit system was benefiting advanced-level students, it was not preparing 
basic- and general-level students for either employment or community college. 

While OSIS was intended to offer differentiated progrrjns for individuals, in an 
evaluation of its implementation, Leithwood et al. (1987) discovered deficiencies at the 
Grade 9 level. Few schools developed basic-level courses at the Grade 9 level and, 
therefore, did not provide courses at various levels of difficulty. Moreover, schools varied 
in the number of compulsor 7 courses they required their students to take. 

Advanced, general, and basic programs are intended to meet a range of educational 
needs. In practice, however, the content and focus of the academic program tends to 
prevail and students in other programs, especially the general level, get watered-down 
versions of it (King et al. 1988). 

John Gray and his colleagues (1983), in their large-scale study of secondary 
education in Scotland, explain that this watering down of the academic curriculum has, 
in many respects, occurred for the best of reasons allowing as many students as 
possible to have access to high-level qualifications. The entry of more and more students 
into such programs is spurred by the pursuit of equality of educational opportunity. It 
is also fuelled by what Dore (1976) calls "credentialism". 'Credentialism occurs when high 
numbers of students become qualified for an occupation at a particular level. The 
requirements for the occupation are raised and become inflated. The pursuit of 
quaUfications becomes ever more fi-antic, increasing the emphasis on educational 
qualifications in a ratchetUke process. Such a process may explain the expansion of the 
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Ontario Secondary School Diploma (OSSD) requirement to 30 credits for aU students in 
1984. This credentialism cannot continue indefinitely. There comes a point when the 
difficulty of achieving quahfications becomes too greats when course requirements become 
overwhehning. This, as the Select Committee (Government of Ontario 1988) learned from 
many of the groups presenting evidence to it, is when dropout rates are likely to increase. 

Beneath the dominance of academic curricula are much deeper processes which 
are, in many respects, responsible for subject specialization in secondary schools, 
departmentalized structures, and their resistance to change. We will review these now. 

Secondary School Academic Orientation 

As we mentioned in chapter 2, secondary schools have a very strong academic 
orientation. Wake et al. (1979), in their comprehensive summary of changes in Eujropean 
education, point out that there is growing awareness that both the existing context of 
secondary education and the arrangement of it are either outdated or no longer important 
in contemporary life. They also note, however, that changes do not come easily. 

McPartland et al. (1987) refer to a "subject-matter orientation'* in high schools 
through which teachers perceive themselves as experts in particular subjects. They note 
that teaching practices tend to foUow a continuum, from **pupil orientation" at the 
elementary level to "subject orientation" at the secondary level. Corbett et al. (1987) 
argue that subject specialization is considered very much a "sacred norm" at the 
secondary level. As Emile Durkheim (1956) suggested more than 50 years ago, tampering 
with such norms can create a sense of panic among teachers, as they hold the "sacred" 
to be unquestionably true. 

A number of factors contribute to the strength and persistence in secondary schools 
of this emphasis on academic specialization and departmentalization: 
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4 Teacher recruitment : Teachers training for secondary education are more subject- 
oriented than their colleagues training for elementary education (Book and Freeman 1986; 
Lacey 1977). 

4 Teacher identity : Throughout their education in secondary school, in university 
and beyond, teachers become attached to their subjects, developing loyalty toward them. 
Subjects become a mgyor part of their identity (Bernstein 1971). To challenge their 
subject and its integrity is to challenge that identity. 

4 Subject histories : There is a fairly extensive literature on the histories of school 
subjects (e.g., Tomkins 1986; Goodson 1988; Goodson and Ball 1985). It reveals that 
school subjects create not juut intellectual communities but social and pohtical 
communities as well (Hargreaves 1989). School-subject boundaries have been, in many 
ways, arbitrarily defined. What counts as a subject and as valid content for that subject 
shifts over time, as different communities and traditions fight for influence within the 
subject (Ball 1983). This process has been throughly documented even for subjects like 
mathematics (Cooper 1985). We can also see the same kinds of processes taking place 
in the current struggle between the "literature" and "communication" branches of the 
English curriculum, for example. With respect to the estabUshment and defence of 
subject boundaries, Goodson (1983) describes the irony of geography, which was initially 
resisted by teachers of other subjects on the grounds that it was "not a real subject". 
Geography, in turn, then resisted the later establishment of other subjects like 
environmental studies, on the grounds that they were "not real subjects". 

In practice, most of the current secondary school subjects are a legacy of the early 
twentieth century - a time when working class students were beginning to take 
advantage of secondary education opportunities. The United States Committee of Ten's 
deliberations of 1893 and the EngUsh Secondary Education Regulations of 1904 were the 
key curriculum landmarks of the time (Goodson 1988; Hargreaves 1989; Tomkins 1986). 
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In many ways, their definition of the secondary curriculum as academic was a way of 
limiting working-class aspirations. Subjects which were devised, developed, and 
established largely to sorve the interests of the middle and upper classes came to be 
seen as the valid definition of secondary curriculum for all. In this sense, today's 
"natural" curriculum is, in many respects, an arbitrary one, historically defined, that 
meets the needs of some students but not all (Wake et al. 1979). 

♦ Departme nt poUtics : In secondary schools, subjects are normally taught in 
departments. These departments have territcries to defend and resources to protect. 
They compete with each other for r oms and cupboards, favourable timetable slots, 
compulsory curriculum status, and student numbers (Goodson and Ball 1985). They also 
provide career routes for their members. Subject departments are highly poUticized 
entities. This is one of the reasons why curriculum integration and staff collaboration 
across departments is so hard to achieve in secondary schools. Not only are identities 
threatened but interests too. 

♦ Student entry into post-secondary institutions : Subject-based qualifications can 
be "cashed-in" by students for career and further educational opportunities. They are a 
kind of "cultural capital" (Hargreaves 1989). Universities are powerful gatekeepers of the 
academic curriculum in secondary schools. To challenge the academic curriculum is 
therefore seen as a threat by universities as well as by (usually more advantaged) 
parents who wish their children to go to these universities. 

♦ Subject status : The school curriculum is divided into what might be called "high- 
status" and "low-status" knowledge areas (Young 1971). "High-status" knowledge is 
academic, theoretical, and relatively easily assessed. It is treated as important within the 
curriculum and usually has compulsory status, large time allocations, high timetabUng 
priority, and attracts many students. "Low-status" knowledge is non-academic, practical, 
and much more difficult to assess. It has low importance in the curriculum, lower time 
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aUocations, lesser timetabling priority, and attracts fewer students. The difference 
between high-status and low-status knowledge is chiefly a difference betwetm rigour and 
relevance. 



Teachers, schools, and subject associations are well acquainted with the implicit 
rules underpinning these differences of subject status. They try to raise the status of 
their favoured subjects by making them more theoretical, expending more effort assessing 
them and so forth. Many developments in physical education and family studies can be 
explained in these terms. The cost of improving a subject's status, though, may be the 
loss of that very relevance which was the source of its attraction for less academically 
oriented students. In this way, we can see that the dominance of academic values in 
schools affects developments not just across subjects, but within them too. 

4 Overcrowded curriculum : Because of the strength of the academic curriculum, 
and of subject interests within it, whenever schools are required to take on new mandates 
such as AIDS or drug education, the curriculum is treated like an old, familiar bookcase. 
New books are continually added but none is taken away (Gray et al. 1983). Additions 
are made to the existing structure but the structure is not altered to accommodate the 
changes. The result is overcrowding, clutter, and lack of coherence (Wideen and Pye 
1989; Radwanski 1987). Assigning responsibUity for AIDS Education to physical 
education teachers (because theirs is a compulsory subject) rather than to family studies 
teachers (whose subject is usually optional) can be explained in these terms. 

^ Content-laden curriculum : Secondary school curriculum is designed to "cover" 
the required subjects and to be sure that the information is provided to students. 
Consequently, teachers must teach to tiie intellectual middle of the class (CarroU 1990). 
The subject-based curriculum tends to create classes which are more content-focused than 
process-focused, geared to teaching subjects not students. Curriculum documents 
themselves reflect this emphasis. Pratt (1987) found this to be very much the case in a 
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content analysis of 100 school board curricular guidelines from across Canada,and wfc 
have already mentioned the content orientation among science teachers as reported in a 
survey by the Peel Board of Education (Beaton, J., Both, S., Fine, J., and Hember, D. 
1988). There is evidence that strong content orientation may have adverse effects on the 
quality of instruction. In a study of teachers* sense of efficacy and its relationship to 
student achievement, Ashton and Webb (1986) found that there was a strong and 
significant relationship between teachers* low sense of efficacy (their felt capacity to 
improve student achievement, irrespective of students* backgrounds), their preoccupation 
with covering content, and their reliance on safe, undemanding instructional methods. 

Summary - Acttdemic Orientation 

Academic subjects and the academic orientation of secondary schools are heavily 
institutionalized both historically and politically. Buttressed by the universities and seen 
by many parents and communities as "real learning" or "real school" (Metz 1988), they 
have a pervasive effect on the character of secondary schools as a whole and on their 
capacity to deliver effective and appropriate services to all their students. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with academic learning and academic subjects, and much that 
is praiseworthy about them, but the extent of their influence on the curriculum appears 
to have had a number of far-reaching consequences: 

lack of balance, lack of breadth, and lack of coherence in the overall 
curriculum 

tendency to focus on content more than on instruction, adversely affecting 
the quality and diversity of instruction 

creation of a curriculum with low relevance which can be unduly difficult 
and dispiriting for many students 

fragmentation of student experience, preventing sustained engagement with 
curriculiun, teachers, and even peers 

balkanization of secondary schools and departments, making it dif&cult for 
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the school to respond as a whole to outside influences and changes, and to 
establish cross-cunicular themes and objectives. 

Clearly, curriculum in Ontario is rooted in an academic tradition. Legislation in 
the last several decades has attempted to loosen the stranglehold that an 
overcommitment to an academic orientation has had on secondary schooling. Many of the 
submissions to the Select Committee (Ontario Mmistry of Education 1988b) argued for a 
shift in emphasis - a shift to make schools more attractive and more responsive to 
students who may not be served best by an academic, subject-based curriculum. One 
possible vehicle for creating such a shift is to adopt a core curriculum, as prescribed for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 in the Throne Speech of 1989. 



CORE CURRICULUM 



Criteria for Justifying a Core Curriculum 

There is no single justification for a core curriculum. Many arguments have been 
advanced in its support. Some compete, e-^me are complementary. The particular kinds 
of core cuj Ticula that are developed usually reflect the criteria that are used to justify the 
creation of the core curriculum. We have derived six criteria from our review of the 
literature. 

♦ Rnualitv of opportunity : This justification is common in most of the countries of 
Western Europe (Wake et al. 1979). Premature streaming or premature choice among 
programs can injure students' later Ufe chances. A common curriculum is seen as a way 
of leaving options open untU as late as possible and thereby helping equalize 
opportunities among classes, cultures, and sexes (Hargreaves 1982; ILEA 1984; Ontario 
Ministry of Education 1988b; Adler 1982; Sewall 1983; Boyer 1983) 

4 y.Hurational quality : One commonly stated aim of school systems is bringing all 
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students up to a basic level of competence by a particular grade (for instance, Grade 10) 
so that they can function fully as citizens in society (Radwanski 1987; Sullivan 1988; 
Government of Newfoundland and Labrador 1989). High expectations are usually 
attached to these minimuin stsuid&rds. In core curriculQ where this oim is psr&niouiiti 
there tends to be an emphasis on basic skills and academic subjects. 

♦ Transmission and development of the culture : Core curriculum is seen as a 
vehicle for the transmission and development of common values, knowledge, and other 
learning considered important in the dominant culture. Although "subcultures" are 
recognized, the need to develop a unified culture through a common curriculum is seen 
as important if people are to live together harmoniously and productively. (Barrow 1979; 
Lawton 1975; Williams 1961). David Hargreaves (1982) relates core curriculum to the 
development and restoration of community and proposes that community studies form a 
key part of it. Griffiths (1980) insists that the rejuvenation of national cohesion will be 
achieved through a common curriculum taught to all students. Many writers (e.g., 
Barrow 1979) see criticism of the cidture and the development of democratic values as 
central to core curriculum. These rationales for a core curriculum produce curriculum 
guidelines in which the liberal arts are strongly represented. 

♦ Educational entitlement : A core curriculum promises access to fundamental forms 
of knowledge that can enable students not only to reach a Tninimnm level of competence, 
but also to develop fiilly as "well-rounded" human beings. Wliile this criterion was a 
powerful component of curriculum reform in Britain in the early 1980s, it was ultimately 
dropped for safer goals of consistency between schools, basic competency in learning, and 
focus on academics. Building a core curriculum on the basis of educational entitlement 
involves recognizing different forms of intelligence (Gardner 1983), forms of knowledge 
(Hirst 1975), or areas of educational experience. In Britain, Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
(1983) outlined eight areas of educational experience* These were: the aesthetic and the 
creative, the linguistic, the physical, the social and political, the ethical, the 
mathematical, the scientific, and the spiritual. All students, the Inspectorate stated, 
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should have access to these essential areas of experience as part of a balanced education. 
The AuStxalian Curriculum Development Centre, in seeking to establish the basis for a 
core curriculum, defined it in terms of nine msgor domains "through which human 
experience and understanding have been organized and represented" (Skilbeck 1984). 
Those were arts crafts; environmental studies; mathematical skills and reasoning and 
their aypUcations; social, cultural, and civic studies; health education; scientific and 
technological ways of learning and their social apphcations; communication; moral 
reasoning and action, values, and behef systems; work, leisure, and Ufestyle. Such 
proposals tend to lead to one of two kinds of curricula: those organized around very 
different categories than at present, perhaps with integrated studies figuring strongly; and 
those with categories remaining much as they are, with "areas of experience" (defined 
above) being used to ensure that balance is achieved within and across subject categories. 

4 Stimulating and recognizing achievement : Developing a curriculum that 
stimulates, recognizes, and rewards a range of educational achievements, not just 
academic ones, in order to maximize the possibilities for success and build motivation 
among the studont population, is a common justification for a core curriculum. The 
assumption here is that student achievement is boosted not by giving less academic 
students more of what they are poor at, but by nurturing success through building self- 
esteem. By recognizing and rewarding neglected strengths, it is argu' d, such core 
curriculum develops the sticking power that students need to work on areas in which 
they are weak. In its review of problems of underachievement in secondary schools, the 
Inner London Education Authority (1984) identified four aspects of achievement: 

• Intellectual CogniHve Achhvement is concerned with prepositional knowledge 
which is easily vmtten down, remembered, and relatively easily assessed. 
Knowledge tends to be emphasized more than i^kill, memorization more than 
problem-solving. This aspect of achievement is strongly represented in the 
secondary curriculum and, in many respects, dominates it. 
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• Prttctical achievement is concerned with the practical application of 
knowledge. It is more oral than written. It is most obviously present in subjects 
like Industrial Arts but can also be seen in investigative approaches to science. In 
fact, it can be developed anywhere in the curriculum. Practical achievement is 
somev/hat more difficult to evaluate and thus receives less emphasis in the 
curriculum than propositional knowledge. 

• Personal and social achievement is concerned with the skills of co- 
operation, initiative, leadership, and ability to work in groups. While these are the 
skills that employers value, they receive less emphasis in the curriculum and are 
considerably harder to assess. As we discussed earlier, there are many personal 
and social skills which students do not get opportunities to show in the classroom. 
Neither are these skills assessed or recorded. While much of this aspect of 
achievement generally goes unstimulated and unrecognized in the conventional 
classroom, it is revealed in other settings such as co-operative education. 

• Motivation subsumes the others and is perhaps the most interesting. Teachers 
and schools often assume that motivation is something that students either bring 
with them to school or do not. You are lucky if you have motivated students to 
teach, unlucky if you do not. Motivation is usually assessed under the heading of 
"Effort". Many schools, says the ILEA Committee, pay little attention to 
motivation. Some actively depress it. Yet the willingness and commitment to 
learn, says the Committee, is itself an achievement to be developed, something for 
which the school holds responsibility. Failure to develop achievement in this area 
will probably lead to failure in the other three. 

As with the criterion of educational entitlement, when the criterion of stimulating 
and recognizing achievement figures strongly in the justification for a common cuniculum, 
a broad curriculxmi results, rather than one focused on only one area of learning or 
aspect of achievement. 
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4 Support for instruction, guidance, and welfare : This justification aims to secure 
coherence among curricular, instructional, and guidance objectives. An example of this, 
approach to core curriculum and its integration with other educational objectives is 
outlined in the report of a task force of the CaUfomia League of Middle Schools (Lake 
1988b). The report recommended that, within the curriculum, time should be provided 
to incorporate core courses, exploratory courses, and collaborative and self-contained 
teaching. According to the task force, a core curriculum would meet the needs of junior 
high school students in transition. 

The "core block" of time within the curriculum would enable educators to smooth 
transition by providing extended time with one or two teachers; to create a home-base for 
students and increase student advisery programs; to increase students* sense of belonging, 
self-esteem and to improve attitudes toward school; to foster teacher collegiality through 
team teaching and an interdisciplinary approach to instruction; to allow time for 
increased variety in instructional methods and to provide every student with access to the 
same learning experiences. 



Structure of a Core Curriculum 



It is important, when devising a core curriculum, to be clear about the principles 
one is using and to return to those principles to check that the curriculum fulfils them. 
While pragmatic and organizational considerations have to be taken into account, it is 
important that they do not displace the goals which prompted the creation of a particular 
kind of core curriculum in the first place. 

What kinds of core curricula are possible? What principles do they realize? How 
best do they meet the needs of the Transition Years? According to SkUbeck (1984), there 
are three distinct ways of interpreting and organizing a core curriculum. 
It may be: 
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♦ a set of required subjects or subject matter embodied within a centrally 
determined syllabus to be taught to all students 

♦ a set of required subjects or subject matter determined by a school with 
courses and activities required for all students 

♦ a broadly outlined statement of required learning for all students, defined by 
both central and local bodies and interpreted by schools. 

For Skilbeck, the main difference among these ways of organizing a curriculum 
is the amount of local control in the decision-making process. Skilbeck's second definition 
appears not very workable in a provincial context, particularly in view of guarantees for 
every school that a core curriculum would nr,eet the goals of educational entitlement and 
development of the culture. Leaving the organization of core curriculum entirely to 
individual schools would lead to inconsistency in the achievement of provincial curricular 
objectives. 

Skilbeck's other two definitions are more workable in the Ontario context. In 
reviewing, evaluating, and developing these definitions, we will take into account how 
well each meets the criteria for a core curriculum we outHned earlier. To recap, these 
criteria are: 

• equality of opportunity 

• educational quality 

^ common culture and commimity 

• educational entitlement 

• achievement and motivation 

• integration 

♦ Core curriculum as a set of required subjects or subject matter contains two sub- 
definitions. The first is a set of ''required subjects'*. This type of core curriculum was 
put forward in both Newfoundland and Labrador and in Great Britain. 
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A task force appointed by the Government of Newfoundland and Labrador (1989) 
concluded that low expectations of students must be reversed and that streamed programs 
which restrict career opportunities and further education are not acceptable. Many of the 
recommendations of the task force were based on the following principles: 

• Teaching basic academic subjects (including math and science) to all students 
should be the highest priority of schools. 

• High school programs should be constructed to maximize student participation 
in basic academic courses, in order to give students greater access to post- 
secondary education. 

• High school programs should ensure that most students can achieve success in 
basic academic courses. 

• High participation rates and high levels of performance are interrelated goals. 
However, high performance expectations should not result in high dropout rates. 

• High school programs should prepare students for post-secondary education by 
encouraging them to choose programs and courses which wiU give them access 
to post-secondary institutions. 

The British Education Reform Act (1988) outlined a core curriculum organized 
around existing subject categories which was implemented as the National Curriculum. 
Made up of a core of mathematics, English, and science, with the additional foundation 
subjects of modern languages, geography, history, creative arts, physical education, and 
technology, its academic emphasis is unambiguous. However, its designers claim that it 
is not whoUy knowledge-based and that it also deals with attitudes, skiUs, and 
experiences. In addition, they claim that it encourages cross-curricular work in the 
development of skills, personal and social development, and the like. Nonetheless, in 
terms of time allocations, conventional subjects predominate (Hargreaves 1989). Broadly 
speaking, these kinds of subject-based curricula are what Radwanski (1987) recommended 
for Ontario. 
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CoL-mon courses are seen to enhance eauaUtv of o pportunity. The setting of 
national benchmarks within each subject at ages 7, 11, and 14 i*? directed towards 
achieving the goal of educational Quality . While the development of c ulture and 
community are achievable goals, they are more difficult to attain within existing 
fragmented subject categories. 

The notion of a subject-based common curriculum runs counter to several other 
criteria lor a core curriculum, though. Its lack of breadth prevents it from meeting the 
goal of eHiicational entitlement . Neither does it cover, in equal measure, the different 
aspects of flrhifivfiment. The balkanized character of high schools that this subject- 
centred approach allows to persist and even prosper, also presents a serious threat to the 
integration of curriculum, guidance, and instruction in programs for Transition Years 
students. 

The approach advocated in Newfoundland and Labrador and in Great Britain has 
further disadvantages. These include a content focus that is already strong within 
subject communities, a restriction of opportunities for teacher development where there 
is little curriculum left for teachers to develop, and student demotivation If students 
lose motivation in spending even more time on areas in which they are weak, adverse 
effects on student equality will result. 

The second subdefinition of core curriculum is prescribed "subject matter", rather 
than prescribed subjects. One example of this type of core curriculum is outlined in the 
British Columbia Royal Commission Report on Education (Sullivan 1988) an-^ further 
developed in the poUcy document Yfi»r 2000: A Curriculum and As sessment Framework 
for the Future (Government of British Columbia 1989). 

The Commission recommended that the Ministry of Education develop a "common 
curriculum" for all students in Grades 1 to 10 and that it include humanities, fine arts, 
sciences, and practical arts (Sullivan 1988). Within these subject groups, English, social 
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studies, and French are to promote the development of language skills and an 
understanding of human relationships. Music, visual arts, theatre^ and dance are to 
provide alternative modes of thinking and encourage creativity. The sciences 
(mathematics, general science, and technology) and the practical arts (physical education, 
industrial arts, Ufespan education, and home economics), along with the humanities and 
fine arts, are to develop academic and life skills while fostering individual creativity and 
aptitudes. A similar core curriculimi has been implemented in secondary schools in Utah. 
Although subject areas are not yet finaUzed, the courses include communication, 
mathematics, science, social studies, arts, technology, vocational education, and lifestyle 
(Utah State Office of Education 1985). 

The British Columbia Royal Commission stressed that moral education goes on 
in schools as they impart values, standards of conduct, and moral beliefs upon which our 
society is based. These underlying principles, it stated, should be stressed in both 
curricular and extracurricular activities. 

It is hoped that a common curriculum will integrate subject areas, since all subject 
areas develop students' abiUties and skills. The Commission recommended that, 
throughout the common curriculum, an interdisciplinary teaching approach be used and 
that, at any given grade level, teachers instruct in at least two different subject areas. 
This would reduce the practice of teachers being assigned to only one subject area. In 
addition, to satisfy individual students' interests, needs, and rates of development, it was 
recommended that students have access to cross-grade and/or multigrade classroom 
groups. 

A common curriculum, it was asserted, would create a supportive environment for 
students. The Royal Commission maintained that students would benefit fi*om a sense 
of identification with a caring and empathetic teacher in the school. Thus, the 
Commission recommended that a teacher, adviser, or mentor be available to each student 
in each year of the common curriculum. 
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Extracurricular activities were identified as a significant component of the 
education process, as a supplement to students' regular curricular experiences. This 
component of education is not, however, equally available to all students. The 
Commission, therefore, reconmiended that adequate funding for extracurricular activities 
be provided to guarantee all students equal access. 

To allow flexibility and to provide opportunities for locally developed programs, 
the Commission recommended that the common curriculum take up no more than 80% 
of teaching time. Upon completion of the common curriculum for Grades 1 to 10, 
students would receive an official certificate permitting them entry into an extra two 
years of secondary education. 

Based on the findings of the Commission, the Government of British Columbia 
(1989) released a report entitled Year 2000: A Curriculum and Assessment FramPworW 
for the Future , which demonstrated its commitment to implementing th« proposed 
curriculum changes. This report promotes a learner-focused curriculum which provides 
for continuous progress and self-direction, and, at the same time, takes into consideration 
variations in individual development (Government of British Columbia 1989). The Yea r 
2000 report supports the concept of a common curriculum based on the humanities, 
sciences, practical arts, and fine arts which stresses student learning outcomes and 
experiences rather than learning activities. 

The B.C. proposal for a common curriculum is ambitious. It makes the same 
promises of equality of opportunitv and educational quality as its subject-based 
counterparts in Newfoundland and Labrador and Great Britain. Its broad thematic 
structure makes the goals of community and integration easier to achieve and encourages 
curricular integration. It is a bold strategy promising fundamental change and significant 
improvement. However, at the Transition Years stage, the proposal has three sources of 
weakness. 
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First is the omission, in the Transition Years, of essential areas of educational 
experience, especially those that deal with the practical arts. This threatens the principle 
of educational entitlement. 

Second is the principle of integration. While we have outlined the drawbacks of 
subject specialization, it should be acknowledged that integration can be problematic as 
well. Integrated studies can degenerate into theme work and topics which contain no 
real challenge and involve students copying copiously from resource books (Bantock 1980). 
Effective integration is secured according to agreed-upon high-level principles which bring 
different subject areas together, as is done, for instance, in university Linguistics 
departments (Bernstein 1971). Discussion about, agreement upon, and planning around 
key skills, concepts, and attitudes at the school and district level is exceptionally 
important in achieving effective integrated studies. 

Third is the danger of overspecifying content. If content of curriculum is closely 
prescribed, programs may become content-driven and inttexible. The quality of instruction 
may suffer, as may opportunities for teacher development. If anything, we might do 
better to begin "unwriting" the details of our curriculum guidelines instead of trying to 
specify them still more closely! 

♦ Core curriculum as a broad outline defined bv both central and local bodies and 
internreted bv schools : This is the other major way of defining a core curriculum. Such 
a curriculimi might possess the following characteristics: 

• It would be defined not in terms of subject knowledge, courses of study, or 
detailed content, but in terms of broad areas of experience and human 
understanding of the sort we described earlier (Her Majesty's Inspectorate 1983; 
Skilbeck 1984). 
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Defining a core curriculum in terms of broad areas of experience would meet 
most, if not all, of the criteria for establishing such a curriculum. Compared 
with subject-based models, models organized around areas of experience would 
address two criteria particularly effectively - students' entitlement to a broad 
and balanced range of educational experiences; and their access to expanded 
opportunities for educational achievement . 

A core curriculum defined in broad terms would leave sufficient scope for, and 
flexibility in curriculum development and teacher development at the level of 
the school. School-based curriculum development and teacher development are 
vital to the success of curriculum and assessment reform (Hargreaves 1989; 
Skilbeck 1984; Rudduck, in press). Teacher development, we have seen, in the 
form of close working relationships with colleagues, builds collective commitment 
to norms of continuous improvement which make teachers responsive to, and 
interested in change (Little and Bird 1984). Yet teacher development is 
inseparable from curriculum development (Stenhouse 1980). Teachers are 
unlikely to collaborate unless there is something substantial for them to 
collaborate on; imless there are significant things within the curriculum of 
which they can take ownership. A core curriculum leaving considerable latitude 
in curricular judgements at school level is necessary for these important 
developments to take place. 

Leaving curriculum development entirely to the discretion of the school can 
create indefensible omissions and inconsistencies. Yet we have seen that close 
prescription of content through written curriculum guidelines can create a 
culture of dependency among teachers, leading to a preoccupation with coverage. 
How then can teachers and schools be helped to meet broadly defined 
curriculum guidelines in their own particular way? Hargreaves (1989) suggests 
that systems of inspection, support, and review, administered at the school 
board level, could ensure that schools sincerely try to meet bosu'd requirements 
and the core curriculum. Such systems can help teachers, through the process 
of school-based curriculum development, to address the broad guidelines in their 
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own particxilar way. School board consultants and superintendents might 
usefully undertake this role, diverting some of their time and energy from 
writing those detailed cui'riculum guic'alines which currently appear to restrict 
many of the opportunities for curriculum development in our schools. 



Summary -• Core Curriculum 



A core curriculum can take many forms and be developed according to many 
criteria. From the point of view of helping students adapt more positively and more 
effectively in the long run to secondary school, it is important that the curriculum is 
broad and that it recognizes a wide range of educational achievements. This suggests 
a curriculum organized not around specific subjects and subject matter, but around broad 
areas of educational experience. It also suggesti a different role for school board 
consultants in working closely with small groups of schools, to help them meet these 
broad guidelines, and ensure they are endeavouring to do so sincerely. 

A core curriculum of this kind is hkely to avert and even counter the demotivating 
effects of the present subject-based academic curriculum. It is also likely leave schools 
and teachers sufficient scope and nexibility to develop the substance of their own 
curricula: creating a culture of confident teachers who are committed to change and 
improvement. This kind of broadly defined, yet locally developed, core curriculum offers 
an important chance of superseding the traditional alternatives of centrally imposed and 
school-based models of curriculum development -- models which have hitherto enjoyed 
little success in breaking the stronghold of academic infiuence on the secondary school 
curriculum. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Curriculum is not just a set of programs and guidelines concerning content to be 
covered or learning outcomes to be achieved. Ultimately, the only curriculum that counts 
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is the cuiilculmn experienced by the learner •• the curriculum-in-use. This brings us to 
the domain of instruction, a domain in which curriculum is not only deUvered but also 
developed, defined, and redefined at the level of the classroom. 

As we and many other writers have mentioned, changing grouping patterns, school 
organization, or curriculum is unlikely to have any m^or positive impact on classrooms 
or on students unless teachers alter the ways in which they teach (Leithwood, Lawton, 
and Hargreaves 1988; Slavin 1987b; Epstein 1990). Providing the kind of schooling that 
meets the needs of adolescents requires schools and teachers not to become expert in any 
one, single instructional strategy, but to expand and enhance their repertoire; to provide 
learning opportunities that are relevant; to move beyond merely academic approaches; and 
to expose their students to a wide range of educational alternatives. In this section, we 
describe several instructional approaches that have been suggested as particularly 
appropriate for the Transition Years. This is not to suggest that there are not many 
others. Transition Years' schooling should, in fact, draw the best firom all models of 
instruction to provide a flexible, fluid, responsive educational environment, drawing on 
such instructional practices and approaches as team teaching, interdisciplinary mini- 
courses, small group co-operative learning, learning styles, and experiential career 
education, as well as a myriad of others. 

Team Teaching 

Team teaching is a popular concept in the hterature on middJe-level education 
designed to facilitate sharing, break down departmental barriers, and promote continuity. 
It involves teachers fi-om two or more subject areas planning, preparing, and evaluating 
lessons jointly to accomplish common learning goals. Team teaching brings together 
teachers with varying knowledge bases, skills, and abihties in order to capitalize on 
individual strengths and correct for individual weaknesses (Cotton 1982). 
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The literature claims six m^jor advantages for team teaching: 



♦ it capitalizes on the individual strengths of teachers; 

♦ it fosters creativity through close working relationships among teachers; 

♦ it encourages personalized obsen'ation and communication among teachers; 

♦ it facilitates individuaUzed instruction; 

♦ through teacher communication, it provides better sequencing, and pacing; 

♦ it builds program continuity, thus reducing the effects of teacher turnover 
(Cotton 1982; NYSBA 1987). 

Administrators and teachers usually identify three reasons for adopting the team 
teaching approach: 

♦ the need to use equipment, resources, and facilities more effectively 

♦ the need to use the skills and talents of teachers more effectively 

♦ the need for more effective instruction (Cotton 1982). 

In her review of research on the effectiveness of team teaching as compared with 
traditional one-teacher, one-classroom arrangements, Cotton found that the two formats 
are equally effective in enhancing student achievement at the intermediate level. With 
regard to affective outcomes, such as self-concept and school attitudes, however, team 
teaching is at least sUghtly favoured by the mcgority of studies and significantly favoured 
by some. She concluded that, since the teaming arrangement is just as effective as 
traditional methods in promoting achievement and more beneficial for affective 
development, it is a viable instructional strategy for middle-school students (Cotton 1982). 

An Alberta study of team teaching in the seventh grade of junior high schools 
yielded similar results. Pairs of teachers were assigned to two classes for a homeroom 
period plus four academic core courses -- language arts, social science, mathematics, and 
science. Evaluative research found that students in team-taught classes showed better 
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attitudes towards school, schooling, and their classes than did the control group (which 
was not in the team-teaching situation). Improved attitude towards school seemed to 
stem from improved relationships with teachers. While in the total curriculum, team- 
taught students showed higher achievement gains than the control group, in the team- 
teaching situation average and better students did less well in language arts. The study 
recommenHed that team teaching be retained and that efforts be made to improve 
instruction in language arts for average and better students (Sigurdson 19S2). 

Evaluations of team teaching in the literature ar j not entirely positive. A 1972 
study by Odetola et al. (1972) failed to support notions ^.hat teacher teams in middle 
schools enhance student identification with school or reduce feelings of powerlessness 
among students any more than do typical junior high school programs. 

Team teaching is a complex phenomenon, the effectiveness of which appears to 
depend on many variables. Joint action among teachers is a function of teachers' 
perceptions of their interdependence and of the presence of opportunities for joint action. 
Teachers are more likely -o co-operate to solve problems when they feel their problems 
are shared and when barriers to common action are reduced (Little and Bird 1984; Nias 
et al. 1989); both conditions that require considerable within-school communication and 
planning. 

Interdisciplinary Courses and Mini-Options 

Another instructional approach, one that is often allied with team teaching, comes 
in the form of interdiscipUnary courses. These are courses which unite two or more 
subject areas under a unifying theme, involve a variety of skills, and may be taught by 
a team of teachers from different subject areas. TLese kinds of courses are highly 
consistent with the move towards interdisciplinary jore curriculum because teachers use 
common content and reinforce a variety of cross-curricular skills. A position paper by the 
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New York State School Boards Associatioi recommends that school programs be organized 
in combinations of small and large blocks of time to accommodate interdisciplinary 
approaches to teaching (NYSBA 1987). This same suggestion was made by Carroll 
(1990), in his description of the Copemican plan which proposes to reorganize secondary 
school scheduUng to accommodate better instructional practices. 

Osborne describes a concept related to interdisciplinary courses: mini-options. 
These are elective courses lasting for a Umited time (from two or three weeks to a term) 
that are designed to enrich the prescribed curriculum. Mini-options may ' er special 
topics wthin a subject area or be interdiscipUnary. They need not and should not be 
exclusively academic. Instead, they can be used to allow students to explore new areas 
of interest, including hobbies and physical activities, and can provide many opportunities 
for independent study. Osborne (1984) suggests the following criteria for the design and 
selection of mini-options: 

♦ students should be encouraged to initiate, organize, plan, and conduct the mini- 
courses; 

♦ teachers should have freedom in proposing and planning the activities they 
guide; 

♦ student participation should De voluntary and marks should not be given by 
teachers; 

♦ grouping in courses should be heterogeneous. 



Co-operative Learning 

Small-group co-operative learning is perhaps mentioned most often as an 
appropriate instructional strategy to urtj in the Transition Years, especially with 
heterogeneous (roups. Co-operative learning* involves students working in small, 



' "Co-operative learning" is not the same as "co-operative education", which refers 
to students combining work placements in the community with academic education. 
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heterogeneous groups of four to six, with recognition, rewards, and, occasionally, marks 
based on the academic performance of the group (Slavin 1983a). Robert Slavin has done 
considerable research on co-operative learning in the Transition Years. Slavin (1980) 
describes some of the student activities which can comprise co-operative learning: 

♦ students working on problems in pairs 

♦ students taking turns quizzing each other 

♦ students discussing problems as a group 

♦ students playing academic games in a tournament 

♦ pairs of students mastering sections of a lesson, then instructing group-mates 
in their areas of new expertise. 

Evaluative studies have found that co-operative learning increases academic 
achievement, improves behaviour and attitudes towards class, raises self-esteem, improves 
attendances, and improves motivation. Slavin's (1987b) review of research into the 
effectiveness of co-operative learning found that students benefit both academically and 
socially. With regard to social benefits, Slavin foimd that co-operative learning improves 
interracial relations in the classroom and increases interracial fiiendships (Slavin 1985). 
He also found that, where academically handicapped students have been integrated into 
regular classes, co-operative techniques used in teaching mathematics improve social 
acceptance, academic achievement and self-esteem of the handicapped students (Slavin 
1983a). 

Research evidence shows that not all co-operative learning strategies are equally 
effective, though most positively affect self-esteem, intergroup relations, and the abiUty 
to work with others. One interesting finding from Slavin's research is that achievement 
gains are enhanced with co-operative learning when the exercise includes both group 
goals and goals for individual accauntabiUty within the group (Slavin 1988). When 
groups are rewarded for the learning of individuals within the group, students are 
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motivated to provide high-quality assistance to their group-mates (Slavin 1987a). By 
contrast, high individual accountabiUty has been shown not to have significant positive 
effects- on learning when compared with co-operative reward conditions (Slavin and 
Tanner 1979). 

Small-group co-operative learning has several additional advantages in that it is 
usually inexpensive and easy to implement; it requires minimal teacher training; and by 
encouragmg positive social and academic interaction among peers (Lyman and Foyle 
1989) it is particularly suited to meeting preadolescents' needs for peer socializing and- 
peer-acceptance. 

Learning Styles 

The term "learning styles" is a generic one representing a wide variety of 
approaches and models. Included in the literature about learning styles are references 
to such things as cognitive styles (Messick 1969), mediation abilities (Gregorc 1979), 
conceptual styles (Hart 1979), learning types (McCarthy 1980), learning, style elements 
(Dunn and Dunn 1982), and differentiated instruction (Butler 1984). Although critical 
reviews of learning-styles programs a.e scarce, such programs are attractive because 
Bemice McCarthy, the creator of the 4MAT Learning Styles program maintains, 
regardless of particular learning strengths and weaknesses, all students should benefit by 
experiencing a variety of teaching approaches. 

Experiential Career Education 

The literature provides a number of examples of mnovative career education 
curricula which engage students in active involvement with the worid outside school. 
Co-operative-education programs are becoming an important part of schooling, not just 
for senior students in advanced academic courses but for all students in the Intermediate 
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and Senior Divisions^ as a vehicle for not only developing essential skills and attitudes 
but also for becoming familiar with the wide range of career alternatives. A few are 
profiled here while more are contained in the separately published annotated 
bibliography. 

Greenberg and Hunter (1982) describe a vocational program which has four 
components: 

♦ infusion of work concepts into the traditional curriculum 

♦ classroom*based experiential learning^ including tae use of community resource 
people and peer-teaching about personal work roles 

♦ community-based learnings including small-group projects, job shadowing (in 
which a student spends half a day with a worker at a job of the students 
choice) 

♦ community internships. 

The Maine State Office of Career Education designed a career-education program 
that involves administrators^ stafif, and students. Administrators prepare needs 
assessments, create career-education plans, set up commimity action coimcils, run pubhc 
relations programs, and work with government-funded training agencies to provide work 
placements for students. Staff attend in-service training programs, are involved in 
planning and setting up career resource centres, and use videos, other media, and labour- 
market information in classroom career education. Students participate in career- 
awareness fairs, mini- workshops, independent study, aud take part in community-based 
activities such as job shadowing and job placement (Gould 1981). 

The ^ayne Township Schools in New Jersey sponsored a project to introduce 
middle-giade students to high-technology vocations (Wayne Township Schools 1985). The 
project involved: 
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♦ student visits to workplaces accompanied by their teachers 

♦ exploratory activities in areas of vocational/career training 

♦ links with community employers 

♦ in-service training for teachers about high-technology vocations 

♦ parental job shadowing 

♦ computer-Uteracy training. 

OSIS (Ontario Ministry of Education 1984, revised 1989) entourages schools to 
offer a variety of experiential programs including co-operative education where students 
are placed in supervised training programs in the community for an extended time period; 
work experience where students spend a Umited time in the workplace as part of a 
course; and linkage programs with the Ministry of Skills Development which lead to 
apprenticeships. 

Summary -- Instructional Practices 

The quality of education in the Transition Years ultimately depends on what 
individuals and groups of students experience in their sphooUng. It is unhkely that deep 
and lasting improvement in the quaUty of this experience will occur unless school 
systems, teachers, parents, and the general pubUc make the necessary adjustments to 
allow schools to embrace a wider range of instructional practices. If we are to include 
in that range the alternative instructional practices we have described, teachers must 
be sell-confident and secure, schools must be flexible, administrators must be supportive, 
and parents and the general public must be knowledgeable and be prepared to become 
partners in the educational enterprise. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPUCATIONS 

This chapter has reviewed the impact of patterns of curriculum and instruction 
on the capacity of schools to meet the needs of young people in the Transition Years. 
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Secondary schools, we noted, are schools where subjects, their identities, their interests, 
and their departmental organization prevail. School subjects are not just intellectual 
communities. They are social and political communities too. Most current school subjects 
have their roots in tum-of-the-century categories which were defined and designed to 
meet the needs of secondary education for an academic elite. They persist partly for 
reasons of historical inertia, but also because of the ways secondary school teachers* 
identities and allegiances are formed through them, because of departmental politics 
which protect and sustain them, and because of the pressures of universities and other 
influential groups whose interests are served by preserving them. Subjects have become 
central to the organization of secondary schooling. They form one of the most sacred 
parts of its culture. 

The subject structure of secondary schooling may have some appropriateness for 
the Specialization Years - although we should note here that, as a collection, secondary 
chool subjects are less bold, diverse, and innovative than the range of subjects offered 
in higher education. 

The appropriateness of traditional subject structures for students in the Transition 
Years is more questionable. Conventional subject structures skew the curriculum towards 
the academics, in a way that can be demotivating for many less able students, who find 
such work unnecessarily difficult and remote fi'om their experiences. They also tend to 
balkanize secondary schools into separate and sometimes competing departments. This 
can create serious obstacles to developing shared educational goals and establishing 
consistency in instruction and expectations for students. Subject-based secondary 
schooling can also fi'agment time and space for students in school, imdermining their 
security and leaving them with little sense of "home". For these reasons, a conventional 
subject-divided curriculum seems poorly suited to the needs of oarly adolescence. 

Developing a core curriculum has been seen as one way of addressing this problem 
in the Transition Years. But views differ regarding why a core curriculum should be 
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established and about the ciiteria which should be used to define any particular version 
of it. From the point of view of the IVansition Years, three criteria are particularly 
important. First, a core curriculum can give students access to a broad and balanced 
curriculum, creating more possibilites for relevance, imagination, and challenge in their 
learning. Second, a core curriculum can widen our definitions of achievement and 
increase students' opportunities to succeed. Third, a core curriculum can allow greater 
flexibiUty in timetabling and teaching arrangements which, through the establishment of 
teaching teams dealing with "core blocks", can increase collegiality and consistency among 
teachers, improve the quaUty of guidance and care for students, and allow teachers to 
experiment with new patterns of instruction with smaller groups or over longer time- 
frames. 

A core curriculum organized around conventional school subjects is unlikely to 
meet these key criteria for the Transition Years. Such a curriculum will only reinforce 
the priorities of the academics and of intellectual achievement in secondary schools. 
Relevance will be harder to establish, motivation more difficult to develop. Students' 
experience will tend to remain firagmented as balkanization in secondary schools persists. 
Curriculum reform for the Transition Years, it seems, must therefore address the most 
sacred norm of secondary schoohng -- its organization around school subjects. 

Varieties of core curriculum were reviewed that sought to overcome these 
difficulties. These curricula were organized around broad areas of hrman experience 
and understanding to which all students had an entitlement. They were broad and 
balanced, they defined achievement widely, and they allowed and encouraged the 
development of curriculum integration. These curricula, it was suggested, are best 
defined firmly but broadly setting clear directions and expectations but leaving 
considerable scope for local development, especially at school level. Less attention, it 
was suggested, should be paid to writing detailed, content-filled guideUnes at board level, 
and more to developing systems of support and review to help ensure that schools meet 
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the broad criteria in their own ways. The scope offered for school-based curriculum 
development within the broad guidelines would respect the discretionary judgement that 
is at the heart of teacher professionahsm, allow teachers the flexibility to respond 
effectively to their students' needs, and offer real opportunities for collaboration and 
coUegiality among the teaching force. 

We went on to observe that curriculum is more than a program of study or a set 
of paper intentions. Ultimately, the curriculum that really matters is the curriculum 
experienced by the learner. This brought us to instruction. Several patterns of 
instruction that seem particularly apt for the Transition Years were described and 
evaluated. Co-operative learning, in particular, was found to possess some of the 
strongest potential for meeting early adolescents' needs for learning and social 
development. Yet in highUghting patterns of instruction that appear to yield positive 
outcomes for learning and student growth, we want to conclude by cautioning against 
rapid and wholesale adoption of such methods. We issue this caution for the following 
reasons: 

♦ Instructional strategies are a tempting focus for change. In some ways, this 
is appropriate, for it is through these strategies and the response to them that students 
experience the curriculum. But department heads, principals, and school board 
adn. jators are sometimes inclined to concentrate their change efforts too heavily on 
instruction at the individual-teacher level, to the exclusion of other areas of reform. 
Although a sensitive and difficult task, improving instruction is an attractive proposition 
for reformers. The norms it threatens are less sacred than those threatened by changes 
in curriculum or school subjects. Yet in many respects it is subjects and subject 
organization that support traditional patterns of instruction and make instruction so 
difficult to change. The working definitions of learning in many subjects support 
traditional patterns of instruction. And the fragmentation of the timetable that tends to 
come with a subject-based curriculum restricts opportunities for sustained project or 
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theme work that would allow greater flexibility in teaching methods. The implication is 
that changes in instruction cannot be undertaken effectively without parallel changes in 
other aspects of seccmdary schooling. 



Changes in instruction, such as implementing co-operative learning, are often 
initiated through intensive programs of training directed at the skills and attitudes of 
teachers. In-service training programs, the use of school board co-ordinators, and the 
development of peer-coaching strategies to implement new methods are some of the 
approaches taken to such training. Yet, these training approaches presume that teachers 
persist with traditional patterns of instruction because they lack knowledge of 
alternatives, do not know how to use them, or are unwilling to try them (Hargreaves 
1989; Hargreaves and Dawe 1990). We have seen in this chapter, however, that 
traditional patterns of instruction are not just a matter of individual-teacher preference. 
They are supported by other "sacred" aspects of secondary schooling - in particular, its 
organization around academic subjects and, as we shall see, its continuing use of 
traditional r'ttems of assessment. 

Unless these more "sacred" aspects of secondary schooling are addressed, we would 
predict, on the basis of the evidence, that efforts to improve instruction by itself will be 
ineffective. At best, isolated efforts to implement new methods like co-operative learning 
will have a short-term impact, will take most effectively among those who are already 
committed and enthusiastic, and will be adopted in a few "sympathetic" subjects only. 
At worst, they wUl be an expensive diversion of scarce resoui-ces which unwisely approach 
change and improvement as something rooted only in teachers' skills and attitudes, rather 
than in the "sacred" structures in which teachers work (Fullan and Hargreaves, in press). 

♦ When the value of new instructional strategies like co-operative learning is 
discovered, administrators and other change agents are often inclined to advocate them 
and implement them too enthusiastically, too quickly, and too dogmatically. 
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Research evidence (e.g., Galton, Simon, and Croll 1980; Mortimore et al. 1988) 
suggests that the most effective approaches to instruction are those where teachers draw 
on a wide repertoire of strategies which they apply flexibly to different learning 
situations. Changing teachers and their patterns of instruction is not like giving them 
frontal lobotomies. Most teachers do not change their entire approach to instruction 
after many years experience because of a few in-services or coaching in new instructional 
techniques. Nor should we expect them to change in that way. The use of a wide, 
flexible repertoire is more effective than overkill in a single strategy. Evidence from 
Ontario suggests that overzealously insisting that reluctant teachers convert wholesale to 
new instructional strategies can make them less, not more effective (Hargreaves and 
Wignall 1989). 

Moreover, research on teachers in midcareer suggests that, having already seen 
several msgor innovations come and go in their careers, many experienced teachers are 
sensibly reluctant to give their all one more time, and change their whole teaching 
approach around again (Huberman, in press). But what these teachers are willing to 
do, given time and flexibility, is "tinker around" with new methods and expand their 
repertoire a Uttle. 

In terms of the strategies most likely to be effective, and of the realities of 
teachers' careers, therefore, evidence suggissis that it is advisable to encourage teachers 
to widen their instructional repertoires and try out new methods. What is not advisable 
ia advocating, still less insisting, that they swing to completely different styles of 
instruction, and become very different kinds of teachers. 

♦ A final and related caution about implementing new patterns of instruction is 
that they should not be implemented too quickly. Teachers, we have argued, are not 
just collections of skills and techniques. Changing teachers in any deep and lasting way 
cannot be achieved with a few quick in-services or even intensive programs of peer- 
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coaching. Teachers teach the way they do, not just because of the skills thfty have 
learned, but also because of the structures in which they work *md because of the kinds 
of people they have become. Changing teachers involves changing people, and changing 
people is slow viork (Goodson, in press; Fullan and Hargreaves, in press). This means 
that new instructional strategies should be implemented at a pace and with sufficient 
flexibility to allow teachers to adapt to them and try them out at their own comfort level. 

It is unfair, unrealistic, and ineffective to expect or insist that teachers change 
their teaching dramatically, in a short space of time. But it is fair, realistic, and likely 
to prove more effective if we expect teachers to commit themselves to continuous 
improvement as a community of colleagues, and to experiment with new instructional 
strategies as part of that commitment. When seeking to improve instruction, we often 
commit ourselves enthusiastically to conversion, when extension would be a more practical 
and productive goal. 
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ASSESSMENT 

CHAPTER FIVE 

ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 

Assessment is the tail that wags the curriculuin dog (Hargreaves 1989). Often, 
we view assessment as something that follows learning, that comes after instruction 
(Burgess and Adams 1985). However, as Broadfoot (1979) argues, assessment commonly 
has a "backwash" effect on the curriculum and on the processes of teaching and learning 
that go on within it. Assessment therefore operationalizes our educational goals a? much 
as it reflects them (Murphy and Torrance 1988). Any changes in educational assessment 
should, in this sense, be planned in accordance with changes being proposed for 
curriculum. Curriculum and assessment reform should be undertaken together, with 
planned coherence. Otherwise assessment reform will simply shape the curriculum by 
default (Hargreaves 1989). 

If our educational goals promote a broad range of outcomes and recognize a wide 
variety of educational achievements, these goals should be reflected in an equally broad 
assessment poHcy (Leithwood et al. 1988). Given the power of assessment to shape 
curriculum, teaching, and learning, imbalances in assessment will likely create imbalances 
in curriculum, teaching, and learning too. 

Some types of assessment like provincial examinations and standardized testing 
are commonly criticized for their negative effects on curriculum, teaching, and learning 
(e.g., D. Hargreaves 1982). This has led some to advocate abolition of particular 
assessment strategies which are seen to have these effects (e.g., Whitty 1985). But 
assessment overall cannot be abolished. It is a constitutive part of teaching. Teachers 
assess all the time. They monitor the progress and response of their students continually 
in the ongoing flow of classroom events. Scanning for facial expressions, checking 
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students' seatwork, asking questions to test understanding - teachers undertake this kind 
of informal assessment as a routine part of their job (Jackson 1988). Without it, they 
would scarcely be teaching at all. Assessment cannot be abohshed, but it can be 
reformed. In view of our earlier argument, it seems sensible to suggest that the driving 
force behind assessment reform should be the goal of meeting our curriculum and 
instructional objectives more effectively. 

Assessment fulfils many purposes, including accountability, certification, diagnosis, 
and student motivation. Where any one assessment strategy is concerned (for example, 
standardized tests or portfohos), not all these purposes can usually be met (Hargreaves 
1989; Broadfoot 1979). Some assessment strategies Uke portfolios that are useful in 
stimulating student motivation are poor as devices to meet the demands of public 
accountability. Equally, some strategies, like provincial examinations that provide 
accessible and concise information to external publics, are not particularly helpful as tools 
to aid diagnosis of individual-student problems. We are i iore likely to meet the range 
of assessment purposes, therefore, by using a wide range of assessment strategies. 
Developing and using a broad assessment repertoire increases our capacity to capture the 
range of assessment purposes. The corollary of this is that if we invest in a narrow 
range of assessment strategies we will fiilfil only some of our assessment purposes at the 
expense of the rest. 

Developing and deploying a wide range of assessment strategies is commonly 
criticized as taking up excessive amounts of teacher time (Stiggins and Bridgeford 1985; 
Broadfoot et al. 1988). The burden of additional assessment demands on the teacher can 
seem particularly great where assessment tasks, such as paper-and-pencil tests, are 
administered separately fi^m the rest of the curriculum. Yet we have akeady seen that 
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teachers assess their students informally all the time as an integral part of their teaching. 
If a wider range of assessment strategies are to be developed and deployed, and if these 
are not to make excessive demands on teacher time, these new assessment strategies 
should become part of the learning that goes on in the classroom, not something 
administered or marked Hke stacks of exercise books, when the learning is over. 
Integrating new assessment strategies into curriculum and learning is one of the greatest 
practical and conceptual leaps to be made in abiessment reform. 

These are some of the basic points with which we commence our review of 
educational assessment: 

♦ that assessment reform and curriculum reform are closely 
interrelated and should be undertaken together; 

♦ that broad curriculum goals should be reflected in broad assessment goals; 

♦ that educational assessment cannot be abolished - it can only be reformed; 

♦ that educational assessment fulfils diverse purposes which cannot be properly 
captured in any single assessment strategy only in a wide range of assessment 
strategies; 

♦ that assessment should be an integral part of the learning process, not 
something administered once the learning is over. 

We will clarify and amplify these points in the remainder of this chapter by 
clarifying the nature of educational assessment^ outlining its main purposes, and 
describing the specific types of assessment that teachers can and do use in their own 
classrooms. We will then examine traditional patterns of assessment and their 
implications for teaching and learning. Finally we will discuss a range of alternative 
assessment strategies along with some possibilities and problems in their application. 
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Definition of Assessment 



Assessment, according to Bloom (1970), is one of three aspects of the testing 
enterprise, the other two being measurement and evaluation. Bloom defined assessment 
as an "attempt to assess the characteristics of individuals in relation to a particular 
environment, task, or criterion situation". Satterly (1981) defined assessment more widely 
as "a term that includes all the processes and products which describe students* learning" 
and Wood and Power (1984) expressed the need to separate the term "assessment" from 
Veasurement". Student evaluation, on the other hand, is defined as the process of 
ass«3ssing student progress towards stated educational objectives and includes making 
value judgements (Stennett 1987). In this chapter, assessment will be defined as the 
processes UGed to describe and discriminate what students learn at school. 

It is reasonable for those involved in the learning process to want to understand 
its outcomes (Murphy and Torrance 1988). Therefore, by definition, good assessment is 
not only an essential part of teaching and learning, but is also inseparable torn teaching 
itself (Sbipman 1983). 

Assessment can be differentiated in terms of what teachers assess the process 
of work (how the student sets about collecting, orgamzing, and interpreting the 
information), or the product (the presentation of the ideas and the quality and quantity 
of the work). Usually, precedence is given to the assessment of finished products, since 
assessELent is commonly viewed as an attempt to quantify outputs, within a product- 
oriented view of learning (Shipman 1983). 
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Depending on when assessment takes place, it can be diagnostic, formative, or 
summative. Diagnostic assessment is often conducted at the beginning of the school 
year, or term of study, to identify whether or not a student is hp.ving difficulties, and 
thus to make decisions about placement or program modifications (Board of Education 
for the City of Etobicoke 1985). Much of this type of assessment is done informally and 
continually. Informal assessment takes place as the teacher interacts with students in 
the classroom, interprets students' answers and responds to them by modif3ring his/her 
teaching style, adapting the topic or changing the curriculum. 

The terms formative and summative assessment are used respectively, to 
distinguish between continuous assessment throughout the course of instruction, with its 
prime purpose of improving instruction and learning, and assessment that occurs at the 
end of the unit and aims at assessing the student to produce evidence of what has been 
achieved. As with the process-product distinction, the emphasis is on how far assessment 
will help the teacher identify the learners' problems and provide immediate support, as 
compared to describing final performance (Scriven 1978). 

Finally, assessment can be diffierentiated in terms of its point of reference. 
Criterion-referenced assessment records students' attainment of specific curricular goals 
individually. It matches students against a standard. The advantage of this method is 
that it enables teachers to identify by how much a student has exceeded or fallen short 
of the predetermined level of performance so that appropriate help can be off'ered 
(Rowntree 1980). When the comparison is made against peers and not specific standards, 
the assessment is called norm-referenced . Broadfoot (1979) argues that the predominance 
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of norm-referenced assessment, which is of httle help to teachers in improving 
teaching, rettects the competitiveness which characterizes our society. 



In addition to these two widely discussed reference points of assessment, there is 
also a third, less widely discussed one - insative assessment. Derived from the Latin ifise 
(meaning "self), this pattern of assessment is one where one's performance and 
achievements are measured neither against any norm or average, nor against pre-set 
criteria, but against one's own past performances and achievements. A good deal of 
marking of students' work in elementary school takes this form. "Low-ability" students 
may be credited with high marks or high grades or praising comments ("because it's good 
for them ") even though the overall standard may be poorer than that produced by "able 
students". One of the problems in transferring to secondary school is the puzzling dip 
that occurs in some students grades when they may move from being assessed by ipsative 
referencing m elementary school, to norm- or criteria-based referencing in secondary school 
(ILEA 1984). This common problem points to the importance of estabhshing consistency 
in assessment practice according to the point of reference throughout the Transition Years, 
especiaUy as students move from one institution to another. To sum up: 

♦ assessment has been defined as the processes used to describe and discriminate 
what students learn at school; 

♦ assessment can assess the process of work, or its product; 

♦ assessment can be diagnostic, formative, or summative in nature; 

♦ assessment can be criterion-referenced, norm-referenced, or ipsative in character; 

♦ because inconsistency in assessment practice can lead to confusion and 
disappointment in the Transition Years as students transfer between schools, 
establishing clarity and consistency in the point of reference for assessment, is 
an important priority. 
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Purposes of Assessment 



Educational assessment serves a number of different purposes, four of which are 
widely discussed m the literature: accountabihty, certification, diagnosis, motivation. 

♦ Accountability : In the eyes of the public, assessment can legitimize the existence 
of a given educational system and communicate to society how far its expectations for 
schooling are being met. Since taxpayers invest money in education, they want to make 
sure that their money is well spent. As the proportion of taxpayers who do not 
themselves currently have children in school rises, so too does the demand for educational 
accountability to the general public. The quality of work brought home or communicated 
by students themselves is not itself sufficient for this wider public. Instead> the public 
requests generalized and measurable criteria of accountability. Schools in this view have 
to produce ''goods'*, which in educational terms amount to bringing students up to a 
certain level (Broadfoot 1984). 

This pressure for accountability is not new. It was expressed in the nineteenth 
century, in England, for instance, when schools were '*paid by results'* for bringing 
students up to specific measurable standards. Even today, in the Netherlands, state 
grants are only given to schools whose students can demonstrate minimum competence 
in numerical and other basic skills (Maguire 1976)* 

That accountability is an important issue for the Ministry of Education in Ontario 
can be seen from its call for proposals in Jime 1984 to evaluate the probable impact of 
proposed province-wide testing (Nagy, Traub, and MacRury 1986). One of the four 
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objectives of the proposed testing program was to "help meet the accountability and 
reporting responsibilities of the Minister to the public for the quality of education in 
Ontario". 

« Certification : This is perhaps the most commonly recognized purpose of school 
assessment, especially in the later years of secondary education (Broadfoot 1979). 
Certification attests to students' competence in a particular area of learning upon 
completion of their school career or a major stage of it. This competence is demonstrated 
by apparently fair and objective tests or examinations usually given by teachers. The 
results of this assessment are compared to the performance of other students, thereby 
ranking students against predetermined criteria and sometimes against each other. The 
magor aim of this ranking is to allow the two "m£Oor consumers" of the educational 
system, namely employers and higher education institutions, to select those they think 
have performed satisfactorily (McLean 1985). 

Like accountability, certification has grown in importance over the years as a key 
purpose of assessment. Its expanding influence upon systems of assessment and systems 
of education more generally is attributable to what Dore (1976) in his international review 
of assessment trends, calls quaUfication inflation or "the diploma disease". This process 
involves an escalation of qualification requirements for the same job over time, even 
though the skill requirements of the job itself remain relatively static. In the pursuit of 
fairness within a system where formal equality of opportunity prevails, more and more 
students enter for examinations, tests, and other assessments at higher and higher levels 
in order to maximize their chances of success. As greater numbers of students attain 
success at each level and the pool of eligible candidates for particular jobs expands, the 
"gatekeepers" of those jobs raise their standards to shrink the pool and gain better quahty 
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applicants. Gatekeepers of parallel jobs do the same so as not to get left behind in the 
status stakes, resulting in inflation. The immediate effect of this inflation is the opening 
of higher level programs to increasing numbers of students, and the linking of other 
formerly non-certified programs to credentials in order to give them greater public 
credibility. Overall, certification comes to exert an ever-widening influence, becoming one 
of the most powerful purposes of educational assessment. 

♦ Educational diagnosis : Assessment allows the teacher to evaluate the learning 
process^ to identify student problems and to o£fer individual help or adjust the program 
accordingly. This kind of assessment has value not only for external pubHcs interested 
in accountability or recruiting competent personnel, but also for teachers, so they can 
help their students by adjusting their program and improving their instruction. 
Assessment, in this sense, improves the quality of teaching and learning (Rowntree 1980). 

♦ Student motivation : Most obviously, assessment motivates by the "carrot and 
stick" principle where students are willing to commit the effort necessary to perform a 
task because they are going to be rewarded for it (Natriello 1987). Motivation can also 
be created by student achievement being officially recorded and recognized (ILEA 1984). 
Where students are involved in the assessment process, assessment can also help create 
more responsibility among students for their own learning (Burgess and Adams 1985). 
Assessment car also have indirect benefits for student motivation by leading to 
improvements in curhcaium and instruction, in the quality of the learning that students 
experience (Hargreaves 1989). 

In a general sense, accountability and certification are important and unavoidable 
purposes of educational assessment. But fi*om the point of view of the research-and- 
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policy brief for this report, the key purposes of assessment are those that address the 
needs of early adolescents. Diagnosis and motivation are in this sense the prime purposes 
of assessment from the particular standpoint of student needs in the Transition Years. 
If these needs are indeed paramount in a practical as well as a rhetorical sense, then the 
first priority for assessment reform in the Transition Years must be that the purposes of 
diagnosis and motivation are effectively met. 

Our review of assessment strategies in this chf.pter is conducted from this 
particular standpoint. It is not a review of the advantages and disadvantages of different 
patterns of assessment in general. We assess assessment, rather, in a quite particular 
way -- from the standpoint of the Transition Years and the needs of early adolescents in 
these years. Different pattems of assessment will therefore be considered in terms of 
their capacity to enhance or depress student motivation, to improve or inhibit effective 
diagnosis, and to recognize and stimulate a broad or narrow range of educational 
achievements and experiences. 

TRADITIONAL PArPERNS OF ASSESSMENT 

Historically, the two most dominant and publicly visible forms of assessment in 
Ontario have been provincial examinations and the assignment of grades. Ontario is 
not unuDual in this respect. In a review of Uterature on evaluation processes in schools 
and classrooms, Natriello (1987) concluded that "the dominant technique for collecting 
information on student performance is some form of testing", be this at the federal or 
state level, at the district level, or at the classroom level, where teachers rely extensively 
on their own teste (Herman and Dorr-Bremme 1984; Wilson 1989). As Nagy, Traub.and 
MacRury (1986) point out, provincial examinations in Ontario were last administered in 
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1967. Since then, and until 1974, students* entrance to universities depended upon their 
teachers' marks and their performance on multiple-choice tests in English, mathematics, 
and physics. The multiple-choice program was abandoned in 1974 because the Ministry 
decided not to fund the development and administration of these tests, and most Ontario 
universities did not ask students to submit their scores when applying for admission. 
Since that point, admission to universities has been based on a student's best six Grade 
13 credits. Throughout their school career, students are assessed by teacher-made tests 
and exams and receive report cards with a percentage or a letter grade regarding their 
performance. 

Ever since the abohtion of provincial examinations in Ontario, there have been 
many calls for their return (Nagy, Traub, and MacRury 1986). The Council of Ontario 
Universities in 1984 called for a return of examinations in mathematics, EngUsh (for 
Anglophones) and French (for Francophones). The Bovey Commission in 1984 also 
recommended that province-wide exams be combined with teachers' marks and school 
reports to determine students' entrance into universities. Editorials in the Toronto Star 
and Globe and Mail in 1983 warned the public that the standards of education had fallen 
since the abohtion of Grade 13 examinations and that examinations could be used because 
"there is no question that the public wants more accountability in the schools" (Holmes 
1984). The issue of accountabiUty appears to be the central criterion underpinning the 
arguments of proponents of provincial examinations. Most recently, Radwanski (1987) 
argued that the current educational system in Ontario should ensure that "its graduates 
will actually possess the levels of knowl )dge and skills that today's circumstances require" 
and for that reason recommended the return of province-wide examinations. 

One recent notable development in Ontario is the creation of a process for 
designing and marking the written examination in OACl English (the only required OAC 
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for university admission). Rather than return to a province-wide examination, secondary 
English teachers and the Ministry have created a handbook and provided training to help 
teachers design and mark OACl examinations in order to ensure that the examination 
and the marking standards are fair and consistent across schools (Ministry of Education 
1989). This process is currently being considered for a number of OAC courses. 

Effects of Traditional Assesament 

In all Western industrial societies, examinations began as a means of securing 
entrance to certain eUtist professions, thus controUing recruitment to membership of 
those professions (Broadfoot 1979). From the beginning, therefore, examinations were 
part of a selection process which emphasized particular products of education. Two types 
of examinations have dominated the literature in recent years; minimum competency and 
grade-specific examinations (Nagy, Traub, and MacRury 1986). Competency tests have 
been widely used in the United States. Although they were originally introduced to 
protect the interests of students whose needs were being neglected, there is currently 
considerable discussion as to their fairness and impact on educational programs (Corcoran 
1985), 

In addition to externally set examinations and standardized tests, teachers also 
use their own paper-and-pencil tests extensively as a basis for grading student 
performance (Gullickson 1982). In fact, several studies of evaluation practices in 
Canadian schools in Ontario and British Colimibia found that teachers prefer to make 
up their own tests (Wahlstrom and Daley 1976; Anderson 1989; Wilson et al. 1989). 

Traditional patterns of examination and assessment i ave in common the following 
features: 
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♦ they are predominately applied out-of-context^ once the required learnings 
have been completed; 

♦ they ai*e usuall;; paper-and-pendl tests; 

♦ they are usually norm-referenced or criterion-referenceu; 

♦ they provide the basis for scores or grades which can be used as mea^iures of 
performance at individual, school, district, or state/province level 

We will now examine some of the effects of these patterns of assessment, 
paiiticularly from the point of view of the purposes of motivation and diagnosis. 

The arguments for and against public examinations were put most eloquently if 
a little quaintly almost 80 years ago by the Board of Education (1911) in England. Many 
more recent evaluations of the effects of examinations and similar patterns of assessment 
have added considerable detail but little further substance to these concisely expressed 
arguments. 

♦ The good effects of examinations on the pupil are: 

• that they make him [sic] work up to time by requiring him to reach 
a stated degree of knowledge by a fixed date; 

• that they incite him to get his knowledge into 
reproducible form and to lessen the risk of 
vagueness; 

^ that they make him work at parts of a study which, though 
important, may be uninteresting or repugnant to him personally; 

• that they train the power of getting up a subject for a definite 
purpose, even though it may not appear necessary to remember it 
afterwards - a training which is useful for parts of the professional 
duty of the lawyer, the administrator, the journalist, and the man 
[sic] of business, and secretary; 

• that in some cases they encourage a certain steadiness of work over 
a long period of time; and 
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• that they enable the pupil to measure his real attainment: 

(i) by the standard required by outside examiners, 

(ii) by comparison wiUi the attainments of 
his fellow-pupils, and 

(iii) by comparison with the attainments of his 
contemporaries in other schools. 

On the other hand, examinations may have a bad effect 
upon the pupil's mind: 

• by setting a premium on the power of merely reproducing other 
people's ideas and other people's methods of presentment, thus 
diverting energy firom the creative process; 

• by rewarding evanescent (quick to disappear) forms of knowledge; 

• by favouring a somewhat passive type of mind; 

• by giving an unfair advantage to those who, in answering questions 
on paper, can cleverly make the best use of, perhaps, slender 
attainments; 

• by inducing the pupil, in his preparation for an examination, to aim 
rather at absorbing information imparted to him by the teacher than 
at forming an independent judgement upon the subjects in which he 
received instruction; and 

• by stimulating the competitive (and, at its worst, a mercenary) spirit 
in the acquisition of knowledge. 

The good effects of well-conducted examinations upon the teacher are: 

• that they induce him to treat his subject thoroughly; 

• that they make him so arrange his lessons as to cover with 
intellectual thoroughness a prescribed course of study withm 
appointed limits of time; 

• that they impel him to pay attention not only to his best pupils, but 
also to the backward and the slower amongst those who are being 
prepared for the examination; and 

• that they make him acquainted with the standard which others and 
their pupils are able to reach in the .^ame subject in other places of 
education. 

> On the other hand, the effects of examinations on the teacher are bad: 

• insofar as they constrain him to watch the examiner's foibles and to 
note his idiosyncrasies (or the tradition of the exammation) in order 
that they may arm his pupUs with the kind of knowledge required 
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for dealing successfully with the questions that will probably be put 
to them; 

• insofar as they limit the freedom of the teacher in choosing the way 
in which he shall treat his subject; 

• insofar as they encourage him to take upon himself work which nad 
better be left to the largely unaided efforts of his pupils, causing him 
to impart information to them in too digested a form or to select for 
them groups of facts or aspects of the subject which each pupil 
should properly be left to collect or envisage for himself; 

• insofar as they predispose the teacher to overvalue among his pupils 
that type of mental development which secures success in 
examinations; 

• insofar as they make it the teacher's interest to excel in the purely 
examinable side of his professional work and divert his attention 
from those parts of education which cannot be tested by the process 
of examination. 

Persuasive though this document is, and useful as it is for stimulating debate 
about the benefits and drawbacks of traditional patterns of assessment, it should be 
remembered that it was written at another time, in another place, where the range of 
available assessment strategies was considerably narrower than in Ontario, or indeed 
anywhere else, today. With the availability of other assessment strategies, many of the 
claimed "good" effects of examinations are not exclusively attributable to examinations 
alone. Students can be required "to reach a stated degree of knowledge by a fixed date" 
by having to prepare presentations for a Science Fair, for instance. Similarly, "the risk 
of vagueness" in student writing can be lessened by formative assessment of a series of 
drafts, as in the Writing Folder that is now widely used in elementary and secondary' 
school English programs. Equally, many of the alleged adverse effects of exami)\ations 
also occur in patterns of assessment that take their place, like grading or teacher tests. 
Where tests are to be set by the teacher, students can be particularly prone to noting 
"foibles" and "idiosyncrasies" that might be present in their upcoming tests and 
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standardized tests may lead teachers to excel in the examinable (or otherwise formally 
assessed) sides of their work to the exclusion of other less easily tested responsibilities. 



While much of the research discussed here concerns the effects of examinations, 
our concern is not merely with examinations themselves but with traditional patterns of 
assessment that share many features in common with conventional examinations 
patterns of assessment which are, by and large, decontextualiued, paper-and-pencil ones 
and administered on completion of a unit or program of study. We will consider the 
etfects of these traditional patterns of assessment on the curriculum, on the teacher, and 
on the student. 

♦ Curriculum Effects : Discussion of the effects of traditional patterns of assessment on 
the curriculum has centred on two views: narrowing of the curriculum, and emphasis on 
tested subjects. Although most examinations occur at the end of a student's school 
career, they have been criticized for having a "backwash" effect on the curriculum long 
before that terminal point (Broadfoot 1979). The concern here is that examinations can 
come to dictate the curriculum (Nagy, Traub, and MacRury 1986). In a critique of the 
secondary education system in Britain that was then heavily dominated by academic 
values and preoccupations, David Hargreaves (1982) claimed that the pubUc-examination 
system gave the message to students that only examined subjects had real importance 
and that only knowledge, skills, and abihties that could be easily measured, especially in 
a written test, were reaUy valuable. Mor« than this, he argued, examinations 
systematically screened out the everyday experience of many young people from the 
curriculum. In music, for instance, emphasis on the intellectual-cognitive side of the 
subject, on ability to interpret notation within a broadly classical frame, excluded many 
young people from enjoying and succeeding in the subject at school. The traditional 
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assessment of music converted a potentially accessible subject into an inaccessible, 
unattainable one for many students by emphasizing its intellectual-cognitive components. 

Traditional patterns of assessment tend to privilege int'jilectual-cognitive aspects 
of achievement and the subjects in which these forms of achievement are pre-eminent 
By narrowing the curriculum and the possibilities for achievement in this way, traditional 
patterns of assessment, which dominate a school's assessment system, narrow the 
possibilities for success and tend to create a curriculum skewed toward the academics, 
remote from students' everj'day lives, and demotivating for many of those students we 
call "less able". This is true not only for provincial examinations but also for 
standardized testing. In a national study of uses and perceptions; of educational testing 
among principals and teachers in the United States, Herman and Dorr-Bremme (1984) 
found that increased testing led to more emphasis on instruction in basic skills. Basic 
skills, it was found, consumed more instructional time and more educational resources, 
particularly in schools catering to students from poorer socio-economic backgrounds. In 
this context, less easily tested subjects like social studies, received less emphasis 
(Rimmington 1977). 

Where traditional patterns of assessment dominate, it is not likely that breadth 
in curriculum and instructional objectives will be achieved, and it is most Ukely that 
students will be exposed to a demotivating, academically skewed curriculum, remote from 
their experience, at a critical point in their development. 

♦ Teacher Effects : The effects of examinations on the teacher have been documented 
most extensively in the United Kingdom where public examinations are an important 
feature of the educational system. The effects of such examinations on the teacher have 
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been claimed to be overwhelmingly negative (Mortimore and Mortimore 1984). In a 
survey of secondary schools, Her Mayesty^s Inspectorate (1979), found that: 



the work attempted in the classroom was often constrained 
by exclusive emphasis placed on the examination syllabus, on 
topics thought to be favoured by the examiner and on the 
acquisition of examination techniques. 

This dominant teaching style, the Inspectorate observed, was "uncritical, 
unstimulating, and unsound". In their study of Scottish secondary school leavers. Gray 
and his colleagues (1983) also found that traditional teaching methods predominated in 
student recollections of their experience. Gray and his colleagues concluded that "one 
may infer that many hh there had been a conflict between studying for interests sake 
and studying for examination success". 

Traditional assessment patterns can alpo undermine innovation at the level of the 
classroom In separate studies of the Schools Council Integrated Science Project in 
Britain, both Olson (1982) and Weston (1979) found that teachers failed to adhere to 
project guidelines and persisted in teaching from the hoard and encouraging students to 
revise -- practices which teachers attributed to the constraints of examinations. 

Examinations constraints are not alwayp ones to which teachers adhere reluctantly. 
Many teachers embrace examinations with enthusiasm, seeing in them a key resource for 
motivating their students at a point when enthusiasm might otherwise be waning (Sikes, 
Measor, and Woods 1985). However, evidence from studies of the impact of standardized 
testing suggest that motivation from such testing varies with student ability. There 
seems to be a curviUnear relationship between student performance and the levels of 
standards of a course. While high-abiUty students are challenged by subjects that have 
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high standards, low-ability students may give up (Natriello 1987). Moreover, the 
moti-.dting value of credentials varies with the school's holding power over students in 
relaiion to labour-market opportunities. Where work is readily available without 
requirements for credentials, or where it is so scarce that credentials cannot be "cashed 
in" (Hargreaves 1989) then the extrinsic motivating power of credentials is diminished. 

An interesting and carefully devised study by Hammersley and Scarth (1986) 
raised some provocative questions about the negative effects of public examinations on 
teaching and learning. They compaied assessed and unassessed programs taught by 
different teachers. They also compared the same teachers teaching different programs 
- some examined, some unexamined. They were therefore able to study variations in 
teaching by teacher and by the status of the program as examined or not examined. 
Hammersley and Scarth found no significant variation in patterns of teaching between 
the examined and unexamined courses. However, close inspection of the study revealed 
that the measure of teaching effects they chose was one of quantity and proportion of 
teacher-initiated talk. Arguably this is an inappropriate or insufficient criterion for 
differentiating between teaching styles. Other criteria, such as the amount and type of 
groupwork or group discussion, may have yielded different results. 

For some teachers examinations are a constraint; for others they are an 
opportunity; but for most, they are simply there ~ a taken-for-granted "fact of hfe" to 
which their teaching is routinely directed (Scarth 1987). Much the same can be said for 
North American teachers' attitudes to grading and testing, especially when they 
themselves set those assessments. In a survey of teachers in South Dakota, Gullickson 
(1982) found that 89% of elementary teachers and 99% of secondary teachers relied on ' 
some kind of testing, and most tested at least weekly (95%) or bi-weekly (98%). Testing 
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forms a significant part of the school culture. For half the teachers surveyed, these tests 
provided the primary basis for grading students (Gulhckson 1984). Herman and Dorr- 
Bremme (1984) found that a typical tenth grade student spends around one-eighth of 
their time in English and mathematics completing tests. Traub and Nagy (1988) found 
that 12% of class time in a sample of Grade 13 calculus classes in Ontario was devoted 
to testing. Gullickson's (1982) and Herman and Dorr-Bremme's (1984) research raised 
important questions about the quaUty of teacher-made tests and their backwash 
imphcations for teaching and learning (supported by Stiggins 1988; Crooks 1988; Wilson 
1989). Teacher-made tests, it was found 
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emphasize short answer and matching items; 
rarely set essay-type examinations; 

• mainly require students to recall facts and terms; 

• rarely ask students to translate or apply knowledge; 

• are mainly limited to lower cognitive level understanding; 

• are not continuously improved by teachers in any systematic way following 
analysis of the quality of the items; 

• are often illegible or do not assign clear directions. 



Clearly, many of the criticisms commonly levelled at examinations concerning their 
effects on the teacher and the quaUty of learning that he or she offers the student are 
equally attributable to classroom testing and grading. Abolition of examinations provides 
no panaceas for assessment reform 

Crooks' (1988) comprehensive review of the impact of classroom evaluation 
practices on students draws attention to teachers' lack of formal training in educational 
measurement techniques and to the Ukelihood that, because teachers do not follow 
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important assessment procedures, they may often produce reports for students that are 
unreliable and invalid (supported by Stiggins and Bridgeford i385). 

Grading and testing, whether internally devised by the teacher or externally 
imposed by the system, are deeply embedded in the culture of our schools and exert a 
powerful grip on teachers and their approaches to instruction. It appears that traditional 
practices of grading and testing are currently given excessive weight within the overall 
structure of student assessment and that the goal of providing a learning environment 
better suited to the needs of early adolescents will be met more effectively through the 
development of wider, more flexible, and more balanced structures of assessment. 

♦ Student Effects : The British Board of Education Report of 1911 (Board of Education 
1911) argued that examinations rewarded the reproduction of knowledge, passivity of 
mind, and the competitive spirit among students. In the United States, Bloom (1970) 
suggested that in their desire to beat traditional assessment systems, students resort to 
cramming and memorization. Many writers have commented that traditional types of 
assessment in the form of examinations and tests do not promote the critical and 
independent thinking that higher education institutions want (Makins 1977; Entwistle 
1981). There is a danger, then, that traditional forms of assessment can create attitudes 
among students toward their learning of a cynical, calculating, instrumental nature. 
Deutsch (1979) notes that explicit evaluation systems can lead mark-oriented students to 
limit their work to what is being assessed. Achievement-conscious students may even 
influence their teachers, drawing them back to safer ground when their digressions and 
explorations appear to divert the students from their examination goal (Atkinson and 
Delamont 1977; Turner 1983). 
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One of the prominent effects of examinations on students •- more so than regular 
grades and tests, perhaps -- is anxiety. These effects can vary depending on the student. 
Some students ^experience mild forms of anxiety that encourage them to be more 
competitive and perform better (ligon 1983). Others experience high levels of anxiety 
that can have debilitating effects (Sarason 1983). Thus, anxiety can either enhance or 
actually prevent students from showing their true skill level. Fear of failure is one 
aspect of test anxiety. The actual failure itself may have very damaging effects on 
students' self-concept and self-worth (Mortimore and Mortimore 1984) with high school 
dropout rates, rebelliousness, and low self-esteem as possible effects (Ratsoy 1983). 

Examinations and tests also have effects on motivation and learning habits. On 
the one hand, students may be motivated to study for examinations and tests since they 
get rewarded with grades, but this motivation should be considered in light of three 
points made earher. First, motivation to succeed may be greater among more able than 
less able students. Second, motivation is likely to hold for moderate-to-less able students 
only in market circumstances where credentials can be cashed in for jobs. Third, the 
drive to enter more and more students for examinations presents increasing numbers of 
students with programs of increasing difiRculty which may prove over time to be 
dispinting and demotivatmg (Gray et al. 1983). Fourth, we must ask what it is students 
are being motivated towards . If traditional forms of assessment reward passive 
acceptance of prevaiUng knowledge, then students are motivated towards becoming 
passive learners, and towards valuing cognitive skills above all others. 

This raises some important closing questions about values and goals. It has been 
observed that testing and grading reward excellence, help students set "reahstic" 
expectations (Ebel 1980), and prepare them for a competitive society (Simon 1972). Many 
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people may value these goals and feel it appropriate that traditional patterns of 
assessment should help achieve them. But as we outhned earlier, it is important that 
our assessment practices conform with our broader educational goals for the Transition 
Years in particular and for schoohng more generally. The outcomes of traditional 
assessment patterns appear discrepant with such goals. Instead traditional patterns of 
assessment appear to affect students by: 

• fostering an instrumental approach to learning, particularly among higher 
achievers; 

• creating student anxiety, especially among the less able, and particularly in the 
context of "one-off' examinations; 

• frustrating and demotivating the less able; 

• promoting qualities, such as individual competitiveness, which have a 
questionable relationship to broader educational goals. 

Trcuiitional Asaesantent Techniquea and the Purpoaea of Aaaeaament 

How well do traditional patterns of assessment meet the different purposes of 
assessment? 

♦ Accountability : Traditional practices generally fulfil accountability demands since 
the marks and scores derived from examinations and tests permit comparisons among 
students. In Alberta^ for example^ where province- wide examinations have been re- 
established, school trustees reported wanting to use test results to compare teachers and 
schools (Webber 1984). Teachers^ on the other hand^ have often rejected the introduction 
of examinations because they fear being evaluated on the basis of the scores of their 
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students (Canadian Teachers* Federation 1982). This fear is not groundless, for the 
practice of comparing schools by their standardized test or examination results makes 
no allowances for the very different sorts of students for which those schools cater. 
Nonetheless, it is clear that the demands of public accountability are most clearly 
addressed and fulfilled when auy form of tests or grades (norm-referenced or criterion- 
referenced) are used. 

♦ Certification : The second m^or purpose of assessment is the provision of students 
with some record of their school life when they leave school. The m£oor consumers of 
these certificates have traditionally been higher academic institutions and employers. 

In Ontario, these records have taken the form of an average mark based on 
students* performance throughout their final school year (Grade 13). Studies have found 
that Grade 13 marks correlate quite well with first-year university average marks (Traub 
et al. 1977), and that universities still look at candidates* marks when deciding about 
admission (McLean 1985). Nevertheless, even in the universities, there is a movement 
away fi*om marks towards a more holistic appraisal of students (e.g., information about 
students* extra-curricular "-nomplishments are often requested with the apphcation to a 
higher education institution). 

Similarly, employers are often more interested in personal qualities like 
commitment and responsibihty than in high school marks (Broadfoot 1986; McLean 1985). 
Many feel that high school marks say nothing about students* commitment to work, and 
complain that "most graduates have no common sense at all...and all they know is what 
they memorize from the book" (McLean 1985). Those employers who do emphasize marks 
are usually ones concerned with jobs that require school-related work, such as banks, 
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trust companies, and insurance companies. Therefore, the purpose of certification is only 
partly fulfilled by current assessment practices. There appears to be growing demand for 
certification of personal and social achievements as well as cognitive achievements, which 
current assessment practices are not meeting. 



♦ Diagnosis: Examinations, which chiefly supply terminal judgements rather than 
identifying specific points where assistance may be required, are not good diagnostic 
tools. Teacher-set tests are more helpful for diagnosing basic-skiU needs and identifying 
gaps and shortcomings in factual, low-level cognitive learning. But because they rarely 
focus on higher cognitive reasoning, such tests are rarely helpful in a diagnostic sense 
with regard to these areas of learning. Even more than this, because tests are at best 
loosely related to classroom tasks, what failure tends to indicate is failure at the test 
rather than failure at the task (Natriello 1987). 



♦ Motivation : Motivation may be enhanced by the "carrot and stick" principle of 
examinations where high-achieving students are concerned. Low-achieving students, 
however, are prone to motivation problems arising from examination stress and from an 
excessively difficult, unbalanced program, skewed towards the academics. Broadfoot 
(1979) sums up the motivational problems incurred by traditional patterns of assessment 
this way: 

In our society.. .we choose to assess, mainly academic ability. 
We do not choose, by and large to assess in any formal way 
non-cognitive qualities such as ejBFort, cooperation, leadership, 
responsibility or useful experience in extra-cun*icular activities 
such as school plays, social service iznits, outdoor pursuits or 
debating societies.. .Since assessment in such activities and 
abilities is not part of the formal assessment system, the 
influence of which permeates right through the informal 
assessment network, these activities do not provide an 
alternative source of motivation or self-valuation for pupils. 
In consequence, a potential source of motivation for non- 
academic pupils and a potential mechanism for the 
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development of many personal qualities which most of us 
would regard as desirable for future members of society^ are 
neglected. 

One solution to the problem of motivation caused by the imderemphasis of non- 
academic achievements in the conventional sense, is logically, therefore, to assess them. 
It is to this issue of assessing, recognizing, and rewarding student achievement outside 
the intellectual-cognitive domain that this chapter now turns, by reviewing alternative 
approaches to assessment and their impHcations. 

ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 

Internationally and within Ontario, recent years have seen the emergence of a 
range of alternative assessment strategies, developed usually to complement rather than 
replace more traditional patterns. 

Sweden is the only European country in which assessment is ahnost entirely 
informal. At the junior level, official grades have been eUminated, although informal 
grading is still used by teachers. Formal grading is only used in Grades 8 and 9 when 
students decide about the curriculum they are going to follow. Grades in the final year 
ensure entrance to higher education institutions, although, in principle, tertiary education 
is open to all students. Standardized tests are voluntary and mainly diagnostic since 
they allow teachers to gauge their students* progress in relation to the rest of the country 
(Mortimore and Mortimore 1984). Recently, tjiere has been a trend towards greater 
involvement of teachers, students, and parents in discussions about student performance, 
and more attention has been given to non-cognitive aspects of students* progress along 
with the more usual academic achievements (Duckenfield 1977). 
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In France, the overriding aim has been to provide equal access to the mainstream 
curriculum that leads to higher education (NFER 1988). At the age of 16, students take 
a school-leaving certificate which is now Comprehensive record of achievement compiled 
by teachers and open to challenges by parents. In order to get into higher education 
institutions, students must pass a comprehensive formal examination - the Baccalaureate. 
Today, there are trends to extend the methods of continuous assessment used lower down 
the system to the final school years through the compilation of ongoing dossiers of 
student progress (Broadfoot 1984). 

Germany, Britain, and the Netherlands, as well as the majority of the other 
European countries, have formal certification at the end of secondary schooling as a 
criterion for entering higher education (Broadfoot 1979). Typically, formal selection 
processes for secondary school have now been aboHshed, with the exception of Germany 
and some parts of Britain. 

England and Scotland have moved towards a common examination system (the 
General Certificate of Secondary Education) for all students within a common, 
comprehensive school, whereas Ireland retains different forms of examination for each 
t3rpe of school (vocational, academic). In all three countries, assessment throughout school 
has concentrated on reporting results to students and parents (NFER 1988). In England, 
the development of Records of Achievement (to be discussed later) parallels the 
development of the French ^'dossiers*' in an attempt to include non-cognitive aspects of 
achievement ia assessment and certification (Broadfoot et al. 1988). Within the 1988 
Education Reform Act, nationwide standardized testing has been introduced in the main 
academic subjects at ages 7, 11, and 14 (Hargreaves 1989), and performance-based 
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assessment is being developed as an integral element of the new National Curriculum 
(Task Group on Assessment and Testing 1987). 

The United States, unhke most European countries, does not have any formal 
assessment, in the form of an examination, as a selection mechanism for entry to higher 
education institutions (Broadfoot 1979). Students are awarded grades by their teachers 
and issued with a high school diploma when they graduate. During the 1970s, due to 
accountabiUty arguments, standardized tests on basic skills were introduced, mainly as 
a means of diagnosing problems. Finally, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is used, 
along with high school diplomas, by many universities to ease their selection process 
(Lapointe, in Nuttall 1986). 

To summarize, the international trends in education assessment appear to be as 
follows: 

♦ Most European countries still have summative examinations at the end of the 
school career in order to control entry into universities; Sweden is the only 
country that uses informal assessment exclusively. 

♦ There is a clear trend towards extending assessment to non-cognitive 
achievements. 

♦ There is a clear trend towards more continuous assessments that involve 
students, their parents, and their teachers in an ongoing dialogue about progress. 
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Important developments in assessment policy and practice within Ontario have 
also taken place in recent years. The Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool (OAIP) was 
developed in order to identify and define specific criteria for student performance that 
would be closely related to the tasks of the classroom. The Basic En p flish Prn frrs^m for 
secondary schools developed by Ward and Cooper (1989) aims at providing teachers with 
a wide range of resources for assessment. This program seeks to combine ongoing 
assessment with summative evaluation to provide a whole picture of students' 
achievements. The program materials provide observable, performance-based criteria of 
assessment that can be Usted while students are engaged in classroom tasks; a reporting 
profile that shows how the mark was determined in all areas of the curriculum; and 
formats for conferencing with students individually about their progress. The Writing 
Folder within the secondary school EngUsh program also contains a number of these 
assessment principles with students being given continuous formative feedback about their 
work in order to improve it over several drafts; this culminating in a final portfolio 
documenting the range of student achievements in writing. The Toronto Board 
Benchmarks Program currently being developed, is an ambitious initiative to develop 
assessments that are geared into classroom performance and integrated into the learning 
process* 
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In addition to all these initiatives at the school board or provincial level, we are 
aware of many schools and teachers also using a wide range of assessment strategies in 
such forms as conferencing, portfolios, anecdotal records, observation, diagnostic tests, and 
the like* Most of the items we have described, particularly at the individual and school 
level, however, have not been systematically evaluated, so that their benefits and 
drawbacks in the Ontario context are not fully understood. For re^^ons we shall see, 
there is also a need for greater co-ordination and coherence across teachers and schools 
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in assessment strategies A first useful stage in assessment development might indeed 
be to collate and share evidence of such practice. 



For evaluation of alternative assessment strategies, we must mainly depend upon 
research undertaken in other countries. Bearing in mind the usual problem of 
transportation to the specific Ontario context, these findings provide important clues 
about possible and productive types of assessment development in the province within 
the Transition Years. 

Performance-Based Assessment 

Performance-based assessment involves th^ assessment of students in the context 
of classroom tasks. The tasks are designed to provide criteria and objectives that 
constitute a basis for the assessment. Students are assessed in the context of learning 
activities within the classroom. The assessment can be of a wide range of skills and 
knowledge -- some displayed in pencil-and-paper form, but otiiers perhaps displayed in 
practical, manipulative ways, or in social interaction with other students. Speaking and 
listening skills, presentation and organization skills, participation and leadership skills 
these things are open to assessment just as much as skills displayed on paper. 
Performance-based assessment is represented in the Toronto Board Benchmarks Program 
and is fully described with many supportive examples in the British Task Group on 
Assessment and Testing (1987) document developed in relation to the implementation of 
the National Curriculum. 

Performance-based assessment has a number of distinct advantages over traditional 
patterns of assessment: 
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It establishes a close relationship between assessment and classroom tasks. 
The criteria miderpinning the assessment also lay the basis for the development 
of the classroom tasks that are to be assessed. This is an important 
development in view of the commonly reported finding that teacher-designed 
tests and standardized tests have a loose relationship to the tasks students 
undertake in the classroom (National Institute of Education 1979; Natriello 
1987). Performance-based assessment estabUshes a closer relationship between 
what is tested and what is taught. 

Because of the hnk between teaching and testing, performance-based assessment 
makes assessment part of the learning process. 

The establishment of a closer relationship between testing and teaching also 
encourages teachers to emphasize the skills being tested and the tasks being 
set. 

This ''backwash** effect of performance-based assessment can lead to higher 
order learning being assessed and being taught too. 

By being task-related, performance-based assessment has the capacity to 
recognize and promote a wide range of skills and achievements, including 
personal and practical as well as cognitive and intellectual ones. This 
broadening of opportunities for achievement can stimulate student motivation. 

Performance-based assessment also improves the diagnosis of student learning 
problems by observing these problems in context. 
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Through a survey of elementary and high school teachers in five school districts, 
Stiggins and Bridgeford (1985) documented the existing awareness and use of 
performance-based assessment among teachers. Their results indicate that 78% of 
teachers report some use of structured performance tests, and almost half use them 
comfortably. This indicates that performance-based assessment is not an unknown or 
untried innovation and is akeady famiUar to, and actively used by many teachers. 
However, more detailed responses to questions about teachers' precise uses of such 
assessment indicate several areas of concern: 

♦ The assessments are used more widely in some subject areas (especially those 
dealing with speaking and writing) than in others (especially mathematics and 
science). 

♦ In 30% to 40% of cases, the assessments are recorded in an unsystematic way. 
Scoring criteria are often not written down, judgements are fi-equently based on 
each single observation, and teachers often keep only a mental record of the 
assessment. 

♦ Teachers tend to develop these assessment criteria alone rather than together 
" creating possible sources of inconsistency and uncertainty in assessment 
policy. Isolation and individualism in teaching are often the source of 
uncertainty among teachers about their effectiveness -- uncertainty which itself 
has been found to correlate with Icwer academic standards (Rosenholtz 1989). 
Stiggins and Bridgeford found such uncertainty in their own study among 
teachers who individually develop and apply their assessment criteria. A 
stronger base of collegial planning in the development of performance-based 
assessment therefore seems warranted. 
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In a third of cases, performance criteria are not shared with students. This 
is a common difficulty with teacher-designed tests more generally (Natriello 
1982), This is often responsible for students^ dissatisfaction with the assessment 
process, since they feel they have misunderstood the criteria on which they are 
being assessed. One advantage of public examinations is that the criteria of 
assessment are public and in that sense fair. If criteria of assessment are not 
shared with students, then students do not know how to perform well and the 
assessment becomes private and unfair. While this may offer some protection 
to students prone to anxiety, it also makes it difficult for them to achieve and 
may be responsible for dips in motivation if they feel they have been assessed 
imfairly or inappropriately (Natriello 1982). 

Teachers commonly report problems with time in the development and 
application of performance-based assessment, feeling this interferes with 
instructional time. Some of the concerns about time raise important resource 
issues, especially where time for coliegial development of performance-based 
assessment is concerned. This might be an appropriate focus f r professional 
development days, for instance. Time in administering the assessment requires, 
in part, a conceptual leap - that this assessment is part of learning, not 
additional to it. But observing the activities of one group may still require that 
another teacher sometimes teaches the rest of the class. This is more difficult 
to achieve in isolated classroom settings with short bursts of time devoted to 
specific-subject learning. More integrated learning settings of the kinds 
described in previous chapters are likely to provide the flexibihty required for 
performance-based assessment. 
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Teachers might also use some of their preparation time to assess and work 
with individuals and small groups, while a covering teacher takes responsibility 
for the rest of the class (Hargreaves and Wignall 1989). This strategy could 
be justified if the balance of assessment demands was to shift away from the 
paper-and-pencil tests and batch-marking of assignments that currently consume 
a great deal of preparation time, especially at the secondary school level. If one 
of the purposes of preparation time is to evaluate students' work and if some 
of the burden of assessment is to shift toward evaluating that work in the 
context of classroom tasks, then use of some preparation time for performance- 
based assessment in the classroom would not be inappropriate. For that case 
to be made effectively, however, there v/ould need to be a genuine shift in the 
balance of assessment priorities; not simply an addition of performance-based 
assessment to the existing assessment load. 

♦ A final difficulty not mentioned by Stiggins and Bridgeford, but an emerging 
concern in current research on the implementation of active learning (Neufeld, 
forthcoming), is that there are dangers in overassessment, in multiplying 
teachers' responsibilities for effective, structured observation. Many moments 
in the classroom need to be left relatively loose to enable teachers to provide 
care, to settle their class for a story, or to console a particular child. Such 
actions are an essential part of the teacher's work, especially at elementary 
school level (Fullan and Hargreaves, forthcoming). Evidence emerging from 
Neufeld's study suggests that the time demands of performance-based 
assessment can lead teachers to "steal" time from elsewhere - particularly the 
"slack" time where they provide care for their students. Care, we have argued, 
is an important human quaUty that students still very much need in early 
adolescence. Overscheduled classrooms can become as frantic and fruitless as 
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overscheduled families. This suggests that while performance-based assessment 
has important advantages, it is best used in moderation, as part of a broad 
repertoire of assessment strategies. 

Portfolios and Personal Records 

Portfolios are widely used among elementary school t' achers and in certain 
secondary school subjects, hke Enghsh, as a way of collecting and selecting students' work 
to communicate their achievements to themselves, their teachers, and their parents. In 
Britain, a number of secondary schools have used systems of what are known as pupils' 
personal records for similar purposes. These records typically provide students with 
opportunities to record experiences and achievements significant to them, in a continuous 
way. The records are usually owned by the students but may be shared and discussed 
with teachers if students wish. They are normally written in scheduled time devoted for 
this purpose. They may be written on blank sheets of paper, in response to optional 
prompt words or key questions, or on a series of cards with titles like "Hobbies" or 
"Working With Other", It is usual for personal records to be compiled in files or folders 
and for pictures, examples of work or other materials, of importance to the student to be 
added to the collection. On leaving school, the records are the students' property, and 
can be shown to potential employers if they wish (Stansbury 1980). 

There are some differences between portfolios and personal records. Portfolios 
tend to collect together samples of student work from across the curriculum, 
demonstrating a range of experiences and achievements. Personal records tend to have 
more of a personal and social emphasis and are often compiled in scheduled time, but 
may also be used in connection with co-op education (Further Education Curriculum 1982) 
or outdoor and residential experience (Hargreaves et al. 1988), to document and reflect 
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on the experience in which the student has been involved. Notwithstanding these 
differences between portfoUos and personal records, however, they also address a number 
of common purposes: 



♦ They seek to motivate less able students by providing them with "something 
to show for their efforts" beyond what might otherwise be a dispiriting set of 
grades and marks. 

♦ They provide students with opportunities to declare their identity, to document 
and display things of importance to them -- another source of motivation. 

♦ They offer students opportunity to reflect upon their experiences and 
achievements in and out of school and theniby to take more responsibility for 
those experiences and achievements. 

♦ They give some form of recognition to achievements beyond the academic 
domain. 

♦ They provide more rounded evidence of student competence and success to 
external publics like parents and employers. 

Some of the hmitations and drawbacks of portfolios and personal records are: 

♦ They are not themselves a form of assessment. They simply supply a record, 
a wider range of evidence, as a basis for educational assessment. Assessment 
is involved in selecting items to be included in a portfolio or personal record. 
Assessment is also involved in judging the quaUty and characteristics of 
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portfolios and personal records. But these things themselves are not forms of 
assessment as such. 

♦ Portfolios and personal records may be of value at the level of the individual 
student, but they cannot be sensibly collated at a group level. They are too 
cumbersome, too divergent in form, and compiled under too many different 
circumstances for that, 

♦ Because of their cumbersome nature, personal records in particular have been 
found to have less value for employers than first hoped, thus detracting &om 
some of their motivational benefits (Swales 1980). 

In summary, personal records and portfolios can provide evidence of a wider range 
of student achievements than conventional assessments often allow. These portfolios and 
personal records can be a source of pride for the student and provide opportunities for 
reflection on learning and achievement. They can be valuable in communicating student 
achievements and learning activities to parents but are less successful in this respect 
where employers are concerned. 

The procefis of compiling and reflecting on portfoUos and personal records can 
itself be a valuable kind of formative assessment, providing a basis for dialogue between 
students, teachers, and parents about progress. The key value of portfolios and personal 
records, then, may well reside less in the products themselves than in the formative 
processes of assessment which organize the ways in which they are compiled. Some 
process of summarizing these voluminous records succinctly would also appear to be 
helpful - both from the point of view of external cHents like employers in search of 
usable information that can be scanned relatively swiftly, and from the point of view of 
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students themselves who will be stimulated to reflect on their achievements as they are 
called upon to summarize them. This leads us to our third alternative pattern of 
assessment: records of achievement. 

Records of Achievement 

Records of achievement, formerly known as "pupil profiles", first emerged in 
Scotland in the 1970s as ways of documenting and describing the qualil ' , skills, and 
achievements of students destined to leave school without any other certificates or 
qualifications (Scottish Council for Research in Education 1977). The records were meant 
to provide employers with useful, succinct information about students' qualities and 
achievements, and to enhance students' self-knowledge, motivation, and goal-setting. 

By the 1980s, many locally developed schemes for records of achievement had 
sprung up to the point where, with Ministry encouragement, records of achievement were 
advocated for use in all secondary schools by the early 1990s (Department of Education 
and Science 1984). Although such records currently take many different forms, in 
practice all of them provide a method of presenting broad yet succinct information on 
students' abiUties, skills, and achievements across a range of assessments (Murphy and 
Torrance 1988). The distinctive features of records of achievements are: 

♦ They document a range of student achievements within and beyond the 
academic domain - whether in the form of tick-the-box grids of qualities, item 
banks or checklists that Ust skills and achievements, or descriptive prose 
statements of actual achievements which signal underlying personal qualities. 
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♦ They present this information in a sufficiently succinct form that can be easily 
used and interpreted by parents, employers, and other cUents. 



♦ They are compiled not on a one-oflf basis at the end of the student's schoohng 
but through a process of continuous one-to-one review of progress throughout 
secondary school. The final school-leaving record is but the last in a series of 
statements that a student develops in consultation and negotiation with his or 
her teacher over the course of his or her education. The formative process of 
review is at least as important as the fmal summative statement. It is a way 
of monitoring and reflecting on progress, securing greater student commitment 
to learning, improving educational diagnosis, and stimulating changes in 
curriculum and teaching to meet student needs. 

♦ Many of the assessments, particularly those of personal and social achievements 
are not just documented by teachers about students, but developed by teachers 
and students together. Records of achievement are designed to involve students 
in the assessment process and thereby in the learning process, too. 

In one particularly sophisticated version of records of achievement, the Oxford 
Certificate of Educational Achievement (1984), the Record is divided into three 
components -- E, G, and P. The "E" component documents aE publicly recognized 
qualifications and certificates attained by the student, including pubUc examination 
results, music and swimming certificates, and First Aid awards. The "G" component 
documents the skills, knowledge, and attitudes attained to particular levels in a number 
of subject areas - which are documented through performance-based assessment. Lastly, 
the "P" component consists of a succinct prose statement which records personal and 
social achievements and experiences in a positive way, following periodic discussions 
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between students and teachers who know them well over the course of their schooling. 
This certificate and the processes underlying it are meant to capture and stimulate the 
diversity of experiences and achievements that are formally valued within secondary 
education. 

Records of achievement have been designed and developed to fulfil a number of 
educational pixTposes, although there is considerable argument as to whether these 
purposes are complementary or contradictory (Hargreaves 1989; Broadfoot et al. 1988): 

♦ They recognize the whole range of students' achievements, not just academic 
ones. 

♦ By recognizing other achievements, they stimulate greater emphasis to be given 
to them in the curriculum. If you assess and record something you have to 
teach it, too! 

♦ By v/idening *he definition of achievement, they provide greater opportunities 
for genuine, not contrived success. 

♦ They help give students increasing self-awareness and independence by giving 
them opportunity to declare and record things of importance to them. 

♦ They encourage students to take more responsibility for their own learning by 
involving them in the assessment process. 

♦ By providing teachers with more detailed information about their students, they 
improve teachers' capacity to diagnose student learning needs effectively. 
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When these records are compiled within subject areas, they integrate 
assessment into the learning process itself, giving teachers helpful information 
and studentB constructive feedback to improve jjerformance. 

By providing feedback on student response to programs and instruction, they 
stimulate teachers to generate changes in curriculum and instxuction of their 
own_jrolition. They stimulate teacher-based and school-based change ir 
curriculum and instruction as teachers become more aware of, and seek to 
respond to their students' needs. 

When used in the context of home-base time, they provide students with the 
right to periodic reviews of progress and personal development with one teacher 
who knows them well. They provide content for, as well as a context for 
personal care to be given to students by their home-base teachers. 

When used in the context of school subjects, they can organize and give 
coherence to the reporting system. They can move reports away from highly 
condensed summaries of progress, written at infrequent intervals, often under 
conditions of great stress. These reports can be replaced by periodic statements 
at the end of each unit of work which are discussed with students and sent 
home to their parents along with examples of work done on that unit, all at the 
same time. In this way, the formative process of assessment involved in records 
of achievement can be used to supply parents with a continuous flow of 
information about their children's progress, perhaps also including opportunities 
for parents to respond in writing or in person to that progress (or its absence) 
where appropriate. 
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At their best, records of achievement can integrate assessment with learning, with 
personal care, and with the reporting system, involving students, their teachers, and their 
parents as partners in the continuous process of learning. 

Records of achievement are not without their difficulties. Both student and 
teacher skills in conferencing and self-evaluation need attention. Shortage of time is a 
perpetual difficulty. There are threats to privacy if rules and understandings are unclear 
about what can and should be recorded. But despite these difficulties -- none of which 
are inseparable -- critical evaluations of pilot schemes suggest there are great benefits for 
student motivation and for teacher enthusiasm, too, as teachers learn more about their 
students and become more involved with them as partners in the learning process 
(Broadfoot et al. 1988). 



CONCLUSIONS 



In this chapter, on the basis of the literature review, we have pointed to the 
importance of establishing a broad and balanced range of assessment strategies in order 
to capture the many different purposes of assessment, such as those of accountability, 
certification, student motivation, and effective diagnosis. We have reviewed literature 
which suggests that some assessment strategies are more widely used than others and 
that these, in the form of grades, tests, and examinations, recognize, reward, and give 
emphasis to intellectual-cognitive achievements above all others, narrowing possibilities 
for success, and creating threats to student motivation. 

We then described and reviewed a range of alternative assessment strategies 
including performance-based assessment, portfolios, and records of achievement which 
recognize, reward, and give emphasis to a wider range of achievements. These 
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alternatives increase the likelihood of boosting student-motivation. Such alternative 
strategies used in conjunction with existing ones, it was suggested, also help provide an 
environment of care and support for the early adolescent, they improve the quality of 
teacher diagnosis, and they integrate assessment more effectively with the learning 
process and the reporting system. This gives greater coherence to the early adolescents' 
education and helps schools in their efforts to meet the needs of young people at this 
important stage of their development. 

Many of the alternative assessment strategies described are already widely used. 
But they are often developed and used by teachers in isolation, and the criteria are not 
sufficiently shared with students. Assessment drives the curriculum. If the needs of 
early adolescence are to be met by a coherent, relevant program, and by a caring system 
of help and support among a community of teachers who know these students well, the 
assessment system should be planned to support the required programs and the required 
processes of care. We have seen that inflexible assessment systems undermine many of 
our curriculum and guidance objectives. Reform in the Transition Years provides 
important opportunities to change that, to devr.iop an assessment system that is primarily 
designed to support the program and guidance needs of early adolescence. In this sense, 
assessment is no mere side issue. It is one of the most important challenges schools 
have to face in reshaping their provision for the Transition Years. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

FRANC0-0NTARL4N SCHOOLS 



BACKGROUND 

The following review of selected research on Franco-Ontarian schools seeks to build 
on the key issues identified by Hargreaves et al. in the other chapters of this study, and 
to relate to them the needs and concerns articulated in the research pertaining to the 
education of young Franco-Ontarians in the Transition Years. 

For this review, a number of library and computer searches were made, particulary 
the database at the Centre de recherches en Education franco-ontarienne (CREFO), Liste 
des publications des membres du Centre de recherches en education franco-ontarienne 
(mars 1990), ONTERIS, Canadian Education Index and the OISE library catalogue. To 
provide context for the literature which focuses specifically on Franco-Ontarian concerns, 
searches of ERIC and the British Education Index were undertaken to look at educational 
research in minority populations which have some similarities to the Francophone 
population in Ontario. In addition, a search of EDUQ was made, and although a few 
studies are reported which concern the Transition Years or, more likely, the problems of 
adolescents during this period, the research listed in this database was primarily 
concerned with Francophones in a mcyority (Quebec) setting rather than in a minority 
setting such as is the case in Ontario*^ Since Rights of Passage focuses on adolescent 
and school concerns in a majority setting, these studies, with one exce^ .ion (Crespo 1980), 
are not commented upon here, nor are studies of problems which are part of the general 
experience of adolescence. 



^Although there are a few settings where the Freuicophone population of Ontario is 
locally in the majority, as a whole, Franco-Ontarians are in a minority position. 
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In a review of research concerning minority-language groups, Rist (1983) identifies 
the situation of the Francophone minorities in Ontario, Manitoba, and New Brunswick as 
closest to the minority populations in Spain (Catalonia) and Wales. Each of these 
minority populations is indigenous, as opposed to newer immigrants, and has certain 
historical language rights. The language rights in Switzerland and Belgium tend to be 
geographic, similar to those in Quebec, with the Swiss cantons and the Belgian provinces 
having specific language rights. 

Churchill (1986) notes another similarity of the Francophone situation in Ontario 
to that existing for minorities in Wales and Catalonia. In Ontario, French was 
historically a lower prestige language associated with the poorer performance in school 
of Franco-Ontarians than of Anglo-Ontarians. O'DonneU's research (1988) found that 
Catalan has increased in prestige as it has undergone linguistic normahzation by 
extension to all social levels and situations. The language situation in Belgium may have 
some similarities with that of some Franco-Ontarian communities. Studies of the 
population along the Belgian language boundary tend to show that Dutch, even among 
bUingual French-speakers, is not a favoured language except in extended family settings 
(Hunt 1987). It was not clear, however, from this study if Dut<:h is considered to be less 
prestigious than French; rather the Francophone population felt that the Flemish people 
were Unguistically superior, and they were therefore less inchned to speak Dutch even 
though they were able to do so. 

In Switzeriand, however, since French, German, and Itahan were spoken in nearby 
culturally prestigious countries, superior/inferior status relationships seemed to be less 
important (Churchill 1986). 
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In the literature and computer searches, a few studies from Britain and Spain were 
identified as having relevance to Franco-Ontarian education within the framework of the 
report. These studies will be referred to as they become relevant to the discussion. 
Other European studies, for example, those of Huberman (in press), are concerned with 
the Transition Years, but the Transition Years in a context of a minority setting are not 
considered. These studies are analysed in the earher chapters, and are not referred to 
here. 

CONTEXT: COMMUNITY ATTITUDES AND PRESSURES 

A question which a community does not have to face in a majority setting is that 
of cultural and language retention. In Ontario today, students and the parents of 
students in the Transition Years have a choice of confessional or lay schools which offer 
programs at the secondary level. A choice of language of schooling has now become 
available for many Franco-Ontarians, and students and/or parents must decide if the 
student is to choose a separate or public secondary school where the language of 
instruction may be English or French. Community attitudes may play an important part 
in this choice. 

The recent research of Frenette and Frenette (1990) has shown the evolution of the 
organization Evxd management of minority-language secondary schools. They discussed the 
situation which has arisen from the creation of publicly funded Roman Catholic secondary 
schools (which may be English or French) beyond the Grade 10 level, and the pubUc 
secondary schools which are now under the jurisdiction of the Franco-Ontarian community. 
These structural changes have created a number of problems for French-language schools, 
many of which were secular and bilingual because the element of choice of school for the 
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Francophone population has widened. However, Frenette and Frenette found that the 
previous separation of rehgious elementary and pubUc secondary schools, and the present 
organization of all the school boards based on abstract, technical management principles 
(as opposed to being closely tied to the Church) have led to the disaffection of many of 
the Francophone elite for religious instruction. The new system has thus created 
competition for clientele. 

Unless other changes come about, it is now foreseeable that the final result of 
recent reforms will have been to create a radical separation between the new 
governing class of Franco-Ontarians, formed by modem and "neutral" not to 
mention technical values, and the underclasses which are more attuned to 
traditional values and less engaged in the construction of modem society (pages 
18-19, English version). 

Franco-Ontarian parents and students now have a wider choice of educational 
faciUties than they had before, when their selection was made on a religious, or, more 
rarely, on a language basis (Frenette 1984). 

In some sections of Wales, parents of elementary school children also have a 
number of choices available to them (although parochial schools apparentiy are not among 
them): Welsh medium (language) schools, schools in which some subjects are taught in 
Welsh, schools where Welsh is taught as a second language, and unilingual Enghsh 
schools (Baker 1985). Much the same choice of schooling is offered to Catalan- and 
Castillian-speaking parents in certain areas of Catalonia. Catalan parents generally 
favour education in their language, or at least they do not oppose it; Castillian parents 
apparently approve of education in Catalan, and wish their children to be part of it 
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(Siguan 1980). (A similar situation, perhaps, is indicated by Heller (1986) as Anglophone 
parents seek access to French-language minority schools.) In the secondary system in 
Wales, the number of schools in which Welsh is taught as a first language is about three 
per cent of the total, but there are more (about 60) bilingual schools. 

Despite the increase of the amount of Welsh being taught in the schools, the 
assimilation of the Welsh-speaking population to the English-speaking majority is a m^or 
concern. In recent years, Jones (1983) has examined the d lemma of education facing the 
Welsh people: whether the allegiance to a wider empire makes a superior demand over 
an awareness of belonging to a local community. He suggests that Wales has preserved 
its identity in character, language, and tradition, Williams (1983), however, notes that 
the revival of Welsh language and culture and the formal incorporation of Welsh into the 
schools is occurring at the same time as the traditional socio-economic context of the 
Welsh-speaking environment is being eroded. Khlief (1979) felt that the emphasis on 
revival of the Welsh language and on seeking institutional supports for Welsh was an 
index of the resurgence of a suppressed identity, an assertion of a sense of community, 
and a quest for socio-economic change. 

A similar resurgence of activism has occurred among Franco-Ontarians, especially 
those in the middle class who are also seeking greater control over desired resources, be 
they linguistic, cultural, or material. Heller (1986) notes that. 

Broadly speaking, working-class Francophones (many of whom have intermarried 
with non-Francophones) tend to be less convinced than middle-class Francophones 
of the value of a purely French-language education. French has less value for 
them as Unguistic capital, since it is in middle-class economic sectors that French 
tends to have its highest value.... (page 5) 
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Similar findings were reported by Boui'dieu and Passeron (1977). Heller (1986) , 
Churchill et al. (1985), and B^.maAa et al. (1985) have found that assimilation to the 
magority community does not generally seem to have resulted in collective social mobiUty 
for those who chose this route. 

With the desire for increased control over desired resources, Franco-Ontarians have 
felt the need to control their own institutions, especially their educational institutions, in 
order to preserve a separate identity and increase their access t) upward social mobiUty 
(Heller 1989). However, it can also be argued that these same Franco-Ontarian 
institutions, formerly under the control of the Church and the commimity, have 
increasingly come under the control of the provincial government (Mougeon and Heller 
1986). It is also clear that Franco-Ontarians do less well than non-Francophones on 
general measures of social success (access to well-paying jobs, education, and training). 
The chosen strategy to remedy this situation has been to provide access to education and 
training in French rather than to facihtate assimilation into Anglophone institutions. 
Heller's article raises the question of the possibility of developing strategies which permit 
a broadening of the Hfe chances at the same time as they allow for the co-existence of 
different points of view. She asks the question as to whether there is a possibiUty of the 
co-existence of radically different goals. 

Assimilation of the minority by the majority has always been a reality in a 
minority community, and the community counts on the schools to help stem the tide by 
teaching the minority language, maintaining the student in the minority culture, and by 
providing a cultural resource for the community (Frenette 1988). Frenette (1981) puts 
forth the view that the "school must become a community and the building must become 
a focal point for the French-speaking community outside the school." He also beheves 
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that in the future we will see the French-language school exercising a much more 
important role in maintaining a sense of community among Franco-Ontarians. 

Morgan (1988) notes that the maintenance of the Welsh language may depend 
more on the establishment of a Welsh-using prestige institution outside the home which 
would have the allegiance of the young. School, the Eisteddfod, and chapel, traditional 
bulwarks of Welsh culture, may not be enough since the school year is only 39 weeks long 
and both school and chapel may inspire ambiguous feelings in the young. Another 
difficulty noted by Morgan is that the students may not find it easy to use their Welsh 
outside the school setting. Edwards (1983) felt that the media and the educational 
system, as well as the estabhshment of a Welsh-medium university, might help the Welsh 
language to survive. It is possible that the establishment of a unilingual French- 
language community college in Ottawa will assist the survival of French in Ontario. 

Edwards also notes that it would be naive to expect the schools to succeed entirely 
in their efforts to reinforce positive attitudes towards Welsh. Teachers, he notes, tend to 
measure the attitude of their pupils to Welsh by the amount that can be heard in the 
schoolyard. "The language of the playground may be dominantly EngUsh, even though 
pupils when questioned will claim to have strong positive attitudes to Welsh. Why should 
this be? Simply it is a reflection of the dominant culture to which may be added a 
degree of adolescent rebellion." (page 254) 

Mougeon and Canale (1978/79) have also argued that French-language schools are 
not sufficient to prevent the assimilation of Franco-Onta. ians. Churchill et al. (1985), 
in their ethnographic study of minority Francophone education in Ontaiio, warn Franco- 
Ontarian parents that they must make an active effort to maintain the language in the 
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home. Desjarlais' (1983) study of students in French-Ianguage schools in Ottawa 
reinforced this viewpoint when he found that the maternal language and the language of 
the community were the most important factors for tho "francit6" cf the family. Arnau 
simUarly found that the pupils' Castillian and Catalan proficiency was based on 
environmental and individual factors. 

Desjarlais' research also found that the majority of the famUies watched EngUsh- 
language t-ievision and read Enghsh-language newspapers. When asked why they sent 
their children to French schools, the parents repUed that they wanted them to be exposed 
to French language and culture. They also stated that tney wanted their children to be 
bUingual and felt that it was necessary for them to attend a French-language school in 
order to achieve this goal. The implication seemed to be that, if the students did not 
learn French in French schools, they would Ukely become unilingual Anglophones. 
Mougeon (1984), however, found that French-language education had not stopped 
assimilation. He posited that assimilation is directly related to the demographic weight 
of the Francophone community. 

Churchill et al. (1985), Canale et al. (1987), and Frenette (1988) all point out the 
danger of aUowing too many non-Francophone students in a French school, because a 
large number of non-Francophones will inevitably impose their own culture on the class. 
Frenette feels that French-language schools should not aUow non-Francophones to enrol, 
and ChurchiU points out that non-Francophones have been shown to slow down the 
learning process in French, and to lessen the cultural context of the school. Canale et 
al. outUne a number of ways in which French-Ianguage schools can provide extra help for 
Anglophone students to improve their French if there is a number of Anglophone s! .dents 
enrolled in the school. They also point out that, in situations in which Francophones are 
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clearly in the minority, the important factor for admission to French- language schools is 
a positive attitude on the part of parents and children towards French, and less on the 
students' French-language proficiency. \\"nere Francophones are clearly in the majority, 
the reverse should be the criterion. 

Another reason established by researchers for the abandonment of French was the 
low prestige attached to it by the Franco-Ontarian population. Mougeon (1984) found 
that Franco-Ontarians felt that French lacked value as a means of socio-economic 
advancement in spite of the fact that French is a highly prestigious international language 
and that Quebec, like France for the Swiss-French, is close by (Beaudoin et al. 1981). 
Frenette (1981) also found that Franco-Ontarians have a decided inferiority complex 
concerning their language. Some will deliberately raise their children in EngUsh with the 
knowledge that the French-language schools will teach them what they consider to be 
"real" French. 

ADOLESCENCE AND TRANSITION 

One study by Quirouette et al. (1988) has focused on the probable causes for many 
adolescent Franco-Ontarians not finishing their secondary schoohng. The research team 
looked at Grade 9 and 10 students in Ottawa French-language schools to identify those 
who were likely to drop out of school. The Grade 9 students identified as potential 
dropouts felt dissatisfaction with their school work, had a feeUng of isolation at school, 
lacked interest in school, were influenced by their famihes to leave school, and felt a lar k 
of self-confidence. Grade 10 students gave many of the same reasons for dissatisfaction 
with school, but also felt they were not getting the support they needed fi^om the teachei's. 
Quirouette pointed out that other studies have shown that fewer Franco-Ontarian students 
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go on to university than the general population of the province. He felt that this result 
is not a feature of Grade 13, bxit was a feehng of dissatisfaction that had been building 
up for years, perhaps since elementary school. Although the last part of the study has 
not been completed, the author points out that the division of the secondary school 
program into basic-, general- and advanced-level courses provides another route to failure 
for students, as they drop out of advanced courses into the other levels. These findings 
are consistent with research on secondary school dropouts, and do not point to features 
that may be specific to Franco-Ontarian students and French-language schools. 

A further problem commented upon in the earlier chapters of this report is the 
isolation which teenagers may feel as they are suddenly thrust into tiie larger and 
geographically more complex environment of the secondary school. The same feeling of 
isolation will, of course, afflict Franco-Ontarian teenagers as they proceed fi:'om the 
smaller setting of the elementary school to the much larger setting of the secondary 
school. In some ways, however, many Franco-Ontarian students will have an easier 
passage since most of their schools tend to be smaller than the large non-French schools. 
For example, in one French-language school in the CS Rive Nord, the Grade 9 enrolment 
in 1988-9 was 63 students. With the estabUshment of self-governing French-language 
secondary schools, it is important to note that Churchill's (1985) suggestion for a 
communications network to connect young Franco-Ontarians throughout the province will 
be fuUy implemented. He suggests that this will give them a greater sense of 
participation in the community and a sense of belonging to a larger group which shares 
their culture. 

Culture shock in moving from the elementary setting to the secondary is now 
perhaps less severe for many Franco-Ontarian students than formerly, since they are now 
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able to complete their secondary schooling in either the confessional schools if they 
attended Prench-langruage separate schools, or in public French-language schools governed 
by members of their own community. They now have a better opportunity to have a 
continuity in the cultural pattern of their schooling than they had before when they were 
generally obliged to move from one system to another, and often from one language of 
instruction to another. The French-language system which is now in the process of 
separating itself from the English-language system is now better placed to provide what 
the eai'lier chapters of this report call a "sense of home" or community within the school. 
Neverthebss, ACFO (1983) notes that orientation and guidance services available in 
French-language secondary schools do not meet the standards set in the majority- 
language schools. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

The problems which havo been discussed in the academic curriculum of the 
mayority secondary schools also exist in the French-language schools. The main report 
suggests that the curriculum "is not always relevant, imaginative, or challenging" (p. 190). 
Crespo (1980), in his study of Francophone adolescents in Montreal found that: 

the students strongly favoured a content more responsive to their individual 
and collective experience, and a style of teaching as much concerned with 
their affective as with their cognitive needs. WMle they respect the role 
played by those adults who manage their schools, they nevertheless feel 
entitled to some response to their expectations and some answers to their 
questions. Their expressions of repugnance for the depersonalization of the 
school's style are firm, but not immodsrate. (abstract) 

Churchill (1985) also asks if the programs in schools where Franco-Ontarian 
students are taught are appropriate for their needs. He notes that the schools not only 
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have the responsibility of teaching certain bodies of knowledge in French, but that 
French-language schools have the twofold mission of communicating to the students a 
sense of belonging to a community, and of communicating to the community that the 
school is a resource for that community. Heller (1989) noted that 



C'est la responsabilit^ de T^cole d'aider les 61§ves h elargir leur gamme de 
competences en frangais et k s'emparer de leur repertoire linguistique, c'est- 
^-dire de reconnaitre le lien entre Tutilisation de la langue et les possibilit6s 
sociales (page 8).^ 



Special problems facing Franco-Ontarian schools because of the frequent substantial 
numbers of English-dominant students enrolled in them are discussed by Belanger et al. 
(1986). They discuss a number of alternatives for solving the dilemma of too many levels 
of fluency in the same class and school. Their research has shown that the recommended 
alternatives for dealing with this population were seldom put into place. 

Another serious problem for the Franco-Ontarian schools which is less severe in 
the m^ority-language schools is that of having sufficient and appropriate curriculum 
materials. The problem would seem to be common in minority-language education, and 
Morgan (1988) notes that curriculum materials, particularly for computers, are in short 
supply for teaching Welsh. The Association canadienne-franfaise de I'Ontario (1983) has 
pointed out the need for teaching materials in both print and audio-visual format for the 
ranco-Ontarian schools. HeV r et al. (1988) dehneate the problem in Franco-Ontarian 
schools when they point out that books from Quebec are often unsuitable for the Ontario 
curriculum and Franco-Ontarian students, and that books translated from EngUsh are 



2"It is the school's responsibility to help students to enlarge their range of what they 
can do in French and to take control of their Unguistic repertory, that is, to recognize the 
connection which exists between the use of language and soaal contexts. 
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not adapted to the culture of Franco-Ontarians. They note the need for government 
subsidies for the production of curriculum materials since the market is small, and 
materials development is time-consuming. CREFO has akeady developed some teaching 
materials which require the use of innovative teaching strategies. Churchill et al*(1985) 
have noted in their study that it is essential for Ubraries which serve the Francophone 
population to have an adequate supply of books in French. These are important 
considerations in any move towards a core curriculum in Ontario. 

The question of the smaller numbers of Franco-Ontarians than majority Ontariaas 
who reach university is of critical concern to Franco-Ontarian educators. Some of the 
problems outlined by Frenette et al. (1985) are: the lesser amount of time spent by 
elementary teachers on mathematics and science, ihe correspondingly greater amount of 
time spent on language per se, the lack of teacher expertise in mathematics and science, 
and the avoidance of the *'pure'* mathematics and science in the secondary curriculum. 
The authors note that while Franco-Ontarian students will study biology and applied 
mathematics, these are not the courses which permit the widest selection of courses at 
the post-secondary level They further note that French could be more efficiently taught 
as a language of communication if a language-across-the-curriculum approach were applied 
in the elementary schools, and that Franco-Ontarian teachers at all levels should 
emphasize less the content of what they teach in favour of the thought process which 
leads to discovery of the subject matter. The authors conclude their study by 
recommending that the Franco-Ontarian educational system needs to be reformed in its 
entirety: 

S'il faut chercher les responsables, 11 faut plutdt songer k une responsabilit^ 
coUective. En efifet, le syst^me des ^coles accuse une certain coherence. 
L'enseignement dispense k T^l^meritaire, par exemple, reflate au moins en 
partie Tenseignement requ par les enseignants au postsecondaire. C'est 
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pourquoi les priorit6s en mati6re de programmation que nous avons esquiss^es ici 
visent I'ensemble du syst6me, et devraient int6resser autant le palier 
postsecondaire que les autres niveaux (p. 105).^ 

The recommendations made are consistent with the kind of core curriculum 
described earlier in this report which establishes breadth and balance across dififerent 
areas of educational experience (including the hnguistic, the mathematical, and the 
scientific) and which does so in terms of broad criteria rather than specific contexts. 

This report recommends that teachers in the Transition Years "should draw the 
best from models of instructional practices and approaches.... Teachers should be 
encouraged and expected to expand their instructional repertoires...." A number of 
studies of minority-language issues have also touched upon the subject of teacher training 
of Franco-Ontarian teachers. Fullan and Connelly (1987), in their submission concerning 
the future of teacher education in Ontario, noted the need for additional teacher- 
education faciUties for Laurentian University and the University of Ottawa. Frenette 
(1987) found in his survey of Franco-Ontarian teachers that they want practical courses 
to use in teaching and they also need more information about courses and programs 
offered by Francophone faculties of education. 

Minority teacher education as an issue is not confined to Ontario. Siguan (1980) 
and Morgan (1988) both note the need for adequate teacher preparation for Catalonian 
and Welsh schools respectively. In Wales there appears to be a shortage of Welsh- 

^"If we must search out those responsible, we must look at a collective responsibility. 
School systems show a certain coherence. The education given in the elementary years, 
for example, reflects at least in part, the education which teachers received at the 
postsecondary level. For this reason the priorities of curriculum planmng which we have 
suggested here are du-ected at the whole system, and should interest the postsecondary 
level as well as the other levels". 
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speaking teachers, and in Spain, teachers' Catalan language skills are sometimes not 
adequate. 

Heller (1986) pinpoints a central problem in the issue of teacher training for 
Franco-Ontarian teachers. Administrators and teachers are generally trained for 
education in majority settings with relatively homogeneous student bodies. These 
conditions rarely exist in French-language minority schools in many areas of Ontario, 
especially in the southern part of the province. She further notes "that little attention 
is paid to the problem at the government-policy level, even though it is relatively 
widespread." (page 8) 

Cazabon et al. (1982), Beniak et al. (1984) and Frenette (1981) all point out 
another need in both the preservice and continuing teacher education of Franco-Ontarian 
teachers. There is certain linguistic knowledge of which Franco-Ontarian teachers should 
be aware as they teach the French language. Frenette (1981) noted that some teachers 
have a tendency to try to eradicate the vernacular rather than building on it. Cazabon 
et al. (1982) noted that few teachers are able to make a distinction for pedagogical 
purposes between what they consider to be "mistakes" which are legitimate usages in 
popular Canadian-French speech, and "un-French" vocabulary or grammatical structures. 
Many do not recognize that Franco-Ontarian speech is an authentic language system. 
Beniak et al. (1984) point out the need for a detailed analysis of a corpus of spoken 
French and ethnographic data to uncover both linguistic and extra-linguistic information 
which can be used to the teachers' advantage in developing an adequate pedagogy for 
French-language instruction in a French-minority setting. Mougeon (1984) summed up 
the problem and recommended: 
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The socio-linguistic approach to teaching French, which is the basis of the 
new programs designed for Quebec's Francophone students, might be adopted 
to great advantage by Franco-Ontarian educators. One of the goals of this 
approach is to encourage students to master "correct local French" by 
comparing the characteristics of this variety of French with those of familiar 
Canadian French, and by providing an understanding of the social and 
stylistic features appropriate to each of the registers. This goal presupposes 
that we recognize the "system" concept and the m^or role played by familiar 
Canadian French. 

It has been noted that teachers should use as many dififerent teaching strategies 
as possible, provided they fitted the activity being presented. This is a recurring theme 
in Franco-Ontarian research. Churchill et al. (undated), in their study of Grade 7 Franco- 
Ontarian mathematics and geography classes, found a surprising sameness in teaching 
methods. Frenette et al. (1988), in a manual which describes various pedagogical 
practices which can be used in a variety of situations, remind the teacher of the necessity 
of introducing a wide variety of activities. 

A promising new development is the Projet d'excellence p^dagogique des 
francophones de I'Ontario (Courte 1989). This project brings together seven boards of 
education to develop a professional development model which will assist teachers in 
integrating the needs of students and learning processes. 

ASSESSMENl' 

Assessment, as has been noted, goes hand in hand with curriculum. Satisfactory 
tests in minority situations where norms, and even standardized tests, etc. have not been 
developed, seem to be rare. 

Baker discusses the problems and procedures of producing test norms for bilingual 
populations in Wales. One of the difficulties is defining subpopulations for separate test- 
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norm production. The conclusion reached is that classification of pupils for test-norm 
< reation purposes should be empirically based, and that one test, subdivided for those at 
different levels in language development, would allow the less developed to stop at a 
certain point, the more developed to start at a higher level, and those in the middle to 
tackle both levels. This is possibly the most sympathetic manner in which to test 
bilingual populations. Also in Wales, Price (1980) notes Jbat the same reading test was 
used for both Welsh first-language and Welsh second-language students. This practice 
has not found favour with Franco-Ontarian and other researchers because of language and 
cultiu-al differences (Cummins 1984). 

Churchill et al. (undated) noted that the lEA instruments which they wished to 
use in their study of Grade 7 Franco-Ontarian students were only available in English. 
The project team had to spend considerable time and money translating test items into 
French and then had to adapt them for a Franco-Ontarian context. Desjarlais also used 
vocabulary measures specifically designed for Franco-Ontarian students in his study. 
Canale (1984) pointed out the necessity of developing tests which would measure 
proficiency m the actual language used by Franco-Ontarians, rather than using tests 
which require the grammar of Standard French. He concluded that not only did the 
instruments have to be valid and measure what they are intended to measure, but the 
tester must also determine if what the tests are measuring is relevant to success in 
academic programs in a minority-language setting. 

In their paper concerning the implementation of Bill 83 in Franco-Oniarian 
Schools, Canalti et al. (1983) pointed out the luisuitabiUty of identifying children, at both 
the entry and later levels, using instruments which were either in English or translated 
into French. They also note that few Franco-Ontarian teachers are trained to administer 
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and assess the results of the tests. Here again, they point out, the questions of the 
teachers' attitudes to certain varieties of French spoken by many Franco-Ontarian 
students, and of the assessment of language by inappropriate instruments tend to make 
the results somewhat suspect. 

Difficulties enough come to light when identical procedures are used for the 
Franco-Ontarian populations of, for example, Hawkesbury and Toronto. Assessment and 
evaluation procedures cannot easily be transferred. As Frenette (1981) has pointed out: 

...it is not at all evident that, educational experience can be transferred 
from one part of the country to another. We can all learn from another 
situation, but that does not mean that solutions found elsewhere can be 
transposed with impunity (p.l). 



CONCLUSION 



The educational needs of the Franco-Ontarian commxinity have been thoroughly 
outlined by Churchill et al. (1985), but their report has not closely examined the specific 
needs of students in the Transition Years. There remains a need for research for this 
age group with the emphasis on students in minority and isolated situations. Questions 
concerning the adjustment and achievement of this group of students as they progress 
from French-language elementary schools to the new French-language secondary schools 
will need to be answered. For example, do the students now experience less anxiety than 
they formerly did when they graduated fi^m a French-language elementary school to an 
English-language secondary school? What are the attitudes of the different social and 
economic classes of students and those of their parents towards completing all their 
education in a French-language school? Do the students find the French-language 
secondary schools relevant to their present and future needs? Do the students feel 
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confident that the content offered in ' ranco-Ontarian schools, especially in mathematics 
and science, meets their present and future needs? These questions, as well as the other 
long-term research needs outlined in this report, will need to be looked at in the near 
future. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



KEY ISSITES IN THE TRANSITION YEARS: THE RIGHTS 

OF PASSAGE 
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It should be clear by now that the Transition Years, the years of young 
adolescence, are neither simple nor predictable. T'as is a time when children are 
becoming adults, when they are changing, developing, and forming their own identities, 
when they are exploring educational and vocational possibilities, and when they are laying 
the foundations for their lives as adults. While all of this is happening, they are also 
trying to adapt to a different form of schooling with its own norms, values, and 
expectations. Throughout this review, we have tried to identify many of the factors that 
might contribute to the ease or difficulty with which young people move through the 
Transition Years -- factors related to adolescents themselves, factors related to schools and 
the cultures within schools, factors related to curriculum and to instructional practices, 
factors related to teachers, and factors related to ass<?ssment and reporting about students' 
success. None of these factors acts in isolation and none is necessarily more important 
than any other. 

The passage of early adolescence is a difficult one. So is the passage from 
elementary to secondary school. There are rites of passage in this transition; unavoidable 
changes in status which the young adolescent must negotiate. Young people also have 
rights of passage that attach to this important phase of their development -- rights which, 
if recognized, will help them adjust successfully to the experience of transition and to the 
opportunities and demands of secondary education. Among these rights of passage, we 
would include the following: 

♦ the right to adult care, community attachment, and a sense of "home" in 
the early years of secondary school 

♦ the right to a broad and balanced curriculum which maximizes students' 
opportunities to learn and achieve across a wide range of areas of experience 
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♦ the right to periodic reviews of progress with an adult in school who knows the 
student well. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we highlight the key issues and relationships 
that have been identified and described in considerable detail throughout the review^ 
those issues and relationships that we believe should be considered in making any policy 
changes; or in attempting to make the Transition Years in Ontario schools flow more 
smoothly. 

CONTEXT 

♦ Destreaming Grade 9 is a "fait accompli" that should now be left behind. It is time 
to move to the next stage of providing school system administrators, principals, vice- 
principals, chairpersons, department heads, and teachers with the information and 
experiences they require to ensure this policy move will, in fact, result in improved 
instruction, equality of opportunity and outcome, reduced dropout rates, and better 
preparation and decision making on the part of young people. 

♦ The material in this Transition Years review has been guided by three basic 
assumptions : 

• Progrcuns and services for the Transition Years should primarily be 
based on the characteristics and needs of early adolescents in our society. 

• The different aspects of schooling should be dealt with as an integrated system. 

• The development and implementation of any changes should be based upon 
theories and understandings of educational change. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND TRANSITION 



♦ Young adolescents are complex individuals who are adjusting to profound physical, 
social, and emotional changes, developing a sense of themselves and their value, 
establishing independence, establishing affiliations and relationships with same- and 
opposite-sex peers, and becoming more aware of the social and political world around 
them. 

♦ Adolescence, by its very nature, engenders conflicts and inconsistencies that may result 
in feelings of alienation, powerlessness, and fiiistration. 

♦ Educational institutions can contribute to the problems of students in the Transition 
Years by adding another dimension to the transition, that of moving from the culture of 
the elementary school, with its emphasis on care and control, to the culture of the 
secondary school with its emphasis on subjects and timetables. Young adolescents leave 
a nurturing but perhaps overprotective environment where they have achieved the 
relatively high status of being senior students for one which often polarizes them into 
groups, reinforces their isolation, and relegates them to the lesser status of "lowly grade 
nines". 

♦ School culture includes both content (i.e., the shared sets of norms, values, and beliefs 
of members of an organization) and form (i.e., the patterns and relationships among these 
members). Some of the norms of a culture are "sacred", in that they are almost always 
accepted as fundamental and unchanging, while others are "profane" or acknowledged to 
be the particular way things are done and, therefore, more subject to change. 
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♦ students in the Transition Years generally experience some anxiety about the 
transition to secondary school, especially about the unfamihar and unknown aspects of 
the new environment, about their own ability to cope and succeed and about their 
impending relationships with other students and with teachers. This anxiety about 
transfer is relatively short-lived; it is often offset by positive excitement and expectations 
about the new school, and it can be reduced by well-orchestrated induction programs. 

♦ Once students enter secondary school, they go through a longer term period of 
adjustment and adaptation to this new environment. There is considerable evidence that 
this adjustment is a much more difficult one. Many students experience lower 
achievement, loss of motivation, and reduced satisfaction with school - all factors that 
have been associated with dropping out of school. 

♦ Some groups are more at risk than uthers during this adjustment phase - for example, 
low SES and minority students; students who are bused to school; low achievers 
(especially boys); and girls with low self-confidence. 

♦ Little concerted attention is given to curriculum continuity across the elementary- 
secondary divide. 

♦ The most substantial and significant differences between elementary and secondary 
schools are not those of instruction. Differences in instruction are much smaller than 
is commonly thought. Elementary and secondary teachers often hold exaggerated 
stereotypes of these differences. The key differences, rather, are ones of size; number 
of teacher contacts; program; and how well each system provides students with a "sense 
of home". 
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♦ A variety of alternatives to current approaches to transfer and transition exist, even 
without a complete reorganization of the school system: 

• overcoming the obstacles of "choice" of secondary school to build constructive Uaison 
between secondary schools and their feeder schools; 

• encouraging and facilitating communication, joint planning and joint work among 
teachers from different school levels through meetings, visits, exchanges, and by 
establishing norms of collaboration and collegiality; 

• providing specific training for teachers who work with students in the Transition 
Years; 

• providing for and encouraging some career flexibility among the teaching force to 
work on both sides of the elementary-secondary divide; 

• ensuring that student records are well-written, accessible, and used by receiving 
teachers; 

• creating orientation programs for students entering secondary school that allow 
students and their parents to get a realistic and thorough sense of what the next 
stage involves. 

♦ "Middle schools" may provide a smaUer, safer, more caring environment for young 
adolescents. However, the literature suggests that these are possibilities, not guarantees. 

♦ More enduring solutions to the problems of long-term adjustment to secondary school 
include: 

• reducing school size to create an intimate, supportive environment; 

• creating "schools-within-schools"; 

• developing a sense of "home" or community within the school. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



♦ In its fundamentals, secondary school curriculum has not changed dramatically since 
the "turn of the century". It is not always relevant, imaginative, or challenging. 

♦ Secondary schools are deeply entrenched in an academic orientation that is perpetuated 
by a large number of beliefs and traditions which make this academic orientation among 
the most powerful of the "sacred" norms of secondary schooling. 

♦ This pervasive academic orientation creates a curriculum that is unbalanced, is 
content-driven, has limited relevance for many students, and results in fragmentation of 
student experience and balkanization of secondary schools and their departments. 

♦ The creation of a core curriculum has been proposed as a vehicle for providing equaUty 
of opportunity, for achieving quaHty in education, for transmitting and developing common 
values, knowledge, and skills in the culture, for ensiuing that all students reach a 
minimum level of competence in basic skills, for stimulating and recognizing a range of 
educational achievements, not just academic ones, and for securing coherence in curricular, 
instructioral, and guidance objectives. 

♦ A core curriculum likely to meet most of these criteria is one defined in terms of 
broad areas of experience, leaving high discretion for schcol-based curriculum development, 
and implemented through services of support and review provided by school board 
consultants and superintendents. 
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♦ A core curriculum and the patterns of instruction and assessment associated with it 
should recognize, reward, and give emphasis to a wide range of educational achievements 
in the practical and personal and social domains as well as t\n cognitive one. 

♦ The Trajasition Years should draw the best from models of instructional practices and 
approaches, such as team teaching, interdisciplinary mini-courses, small-group co-operative 
learning, learning styles, and experiential education in order to provide a flexible, fluid, 
and responsive educational environment. 

♦ The temptation to try and move teachers into the wholesale adoption of new 
instructional strategies like co-operative learning should, however, be resisted. Changes 
in instruction should be xindertaken only in coiyunction with changes in curriculum, 
assessment, and guidance. Teachers should be encouraged and expected to expand their 
instructional repertoires, rather than switch all of their teaching to a completely new 
approach. And teachers should be allowed to try new strategies at their own pace and 
comfort level. Where changes in instrut ion are concerned, slow and sure is better than 
quick and slick. 

ASSESSMENT 

♦ Assessment is the tail that wags the curriculum dog. It operationalizes our goals as 
much as it reflects them. Curriculum and assessment reform should therefore be 
undertaken together. 

♦ Broad curriculum goals should be reflected in a broad assessment policy. Lack of 
balance in assessment strategies will create lack of balance in curriculum. 
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♦ Assessment cannot be abolished but it can be refonned. The driving force behind 
such reform should be the goal of meeting our curriculum and instructional objectives 
for the Transition Years more effectively. 



♦ Assessment fulfils many purposes. No single assessment strategy can meet all these 
purposes. Schools and teachers are more likely to fulfil the broad purposes of assessment 
by developing and using a wide repertoire of assessment strategies. 

♦ The major purposes of assessment are accoimtability, certification, diagnosis, and 
motivation. From the point of view of addressing the needs of students in the Transition 
Years, the most important of these are diagnosis and motivation. Whatever other needs 
assessment strategies fulfil, it is essential that they fulfil these. 

♦ Assessment is part of the learning process, not something additional to it. Integrating 
new assessment strategies into curriculum and learning is one of the greatest practical 
and conceptual leaps to be made in assessment reform. 

♦ Traditionally, assessment has been dominated by examinations, standardized tests, 
and teacher-made tests, all of which are, by and large, decontextualized, paper-and-pencil, 
and administered on completion of a tmit or program of study. 

♦ Traditional assessment practices tend to narrow the curriculimi, constrain teaching 
practices and opportunities for learning, and limit students' achievement of broad 
educational goals. 
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Traditional assessment practices generally falfil accountability demands, only partially 
fulfil the purposes of certification, provide little diagnostic information, and only enhance 
motivation for h'^h achievers in academic areas. 

♦ International trends in assessment include extending assessment to non-cognitive 
achievements, and developing more continuous assessments that involve students, their 
parents, and their teachers in ongoing dialogues about progress. Developments taking 
place in Ontario reflect these international trends. 

♦ Performance-based assessment estabhshes a close relationship between assessment 
and classroom tasks, linking what is tested to what is taught It integrates assessment 
into the learning process, encourages teachers to emphasize the skills being tested in the 
tasks that they set, puts riore emphasis on higher order learning, and stimulates 
attention to be given to a wide range of skills and achievement - thereby increasing 
motivation. Performance-based assessment also improves diagnosis, by assessing st idents' 
strengths and problems in context. 

♦ Most teachers are abeady aware of, and use performance-based assessment to some 
extent. However this kind of assessment is used more widely in some areas of the 
curriculum than in others, it is often recorded unsystematically; the assessment criteria 
are often developed by teachers alone rather than with colleagues; and teachers do not 
always share performance criteria with their students, making it hard for them to know 
how to proceed. A moi« structured, collegial approach to tb«i development of performance- 
based assessment is called for, as is an assessment process which actively involves the 
student. 
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♦ Time is a commonly reported problem with developing and administering performance* 
based assessment. Professional-development time and other resources need to be allocated 
to the purpose of developing performance-based assesicnent. Creative use of preparation 
time might also be used to allow teachers to administer performance-based assessment 
with small groups. This would be helpful and legitimate if one of the recognized purposes 
of preparation time remains student evaluation, and if performance-based assessment 
forms part of a new balance of assessment strategies rather than being an addition to the 
existing assessment load. Teachers and schools also need to be careful about allocating 
too much time to performance-based assessment, if this begins to impinge on, and 
undermine teachers' other obligations to early adolescents - particularly their capacity to 
care for them effectively in the slacker, looser moments of classroom Ufe. 

♦ Portfolios and personal records are often viewed as an alternative form of assessment. 
In fact, they are not themselves an assessment but provide records and evidence for 
assessment. Portfolios and personal records motivate less able stuaents by giving them 
opportunities to declare and display things of personal worth beyond as well as within 
the academic domain. They also provide more complete evidence of competence and 
success for external publics like parents and employers. Portfolios and personal records 
also have limitations. They cannot be collated or summated at a group level and they 
are too cumbersome to be useful to many pubhcs like employers. Portfolios and personal 
records probably have more value in providing a basis for continuous discussion and 
review of progress between students, their teachers, and their parents. 

♦ Records of achievement are a third assessment alternative. They document, draw 
attention to, and stimulate a breadth of educational achievements. They increase 
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students' self-awareness, independence, and respoiisibility for their own learning. They 
assist diagnosis and provide more detailed and constructive feedback to the student. Such 
records and the process of compiUng them also supply teachers with information about 
their own teaching and are thus a spur to teacher development and curriculum 
development. 

♦ Records of achievement possess the capacity to integrate assessment with learning 
and with the reporting system, involving students, their teachers, and their parents as 
partners in the continuous process of learning. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPUCATIONS 

♦ The tragedy of the Transition Years is not that students experience anxiety on 
transfer to secondary school. The tragedy is that this anxiety passes so quickly, that 
students adjust so smoothly to many of the uncomfortable reaUties of secondary school 
life. These realities, we have seen, can restrict achievement and depress motivation, 
especially among the less academic, sowing the seeds for dropout in later years. 

Our review has examined the sources of students' anxiety, the nature of their 
adjustment, and the innovative measures that can be, and have been taken to improve 
learning and student growth in the Transition Years. Our review suggests that planning 
effective educational reform for the Transition Years involves more than establishing links 
between elementary and secondary school teachers, more than training teachers in new 
patterns of instruction. The task of meaningful and lasting reform is a profound 
challenge that must address the interconnectedness of school systems and the way they 
impact on students' experience through program, assessment, guidance, instruction, and 
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teacher development. Change of this scope can be a minefield for the unwary who, in 
seeking rapid or easy solutions, may overlook the complexities of the task before them. 
A sense of vision, of scope, of seeing the whole picture is important here. So too is a 
sense of the self, of the things one holds most sacred and that must now be questioned* 
The elementary teacher's protectiveness of his or her ovm class and the secondary 
teacher's loyalty to, and identification with the subject - educators must now subject these 
sacred norms to critical review. 

♦ It is important to reaffirm that Ontario is similar in some ways and very different 
in others to the many locations referred to in this document. We must consider this 
literature within our own experience and understanding of the Ontario context. We must 
assess its imphcations carefully and critically. And we must move slowly and plan wisely 
in acting upon our considered judgement of the research evidence and of our professional 
experience. 

♦ In the months and years ahead, Ontario schools and school systems must begin 
documenting, describing, and communicating about activities that take place as part of 
the Transition Years initiatives. 

♦ Studies of transition to secondary G^hool have often adopted the anthropological 
standpoint that students in transition are undergoing difficult but unavoidable Rites of 
Passage , for which they can be given help and support. These rites of passage and the 
ways we help adolescents undertake them are important. But we have also argued that 
in their early adolescence, students should have certain Rights of Passage as well. These 
include rights to a rounded education, rightf? to learning that is relevant, imaginative, and 
challenging, rights to have wide opportunities for achievement and success, rights to 
review progress periodically with someone who knows them well, and rights to feel and 
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be cared for in their school environment. The challenge of the Transition Years is the 
challenge of supporting students throughout their passage. 

We hope this review helps educators and all tho,.2 concerned with the education and 
growth of our next generation to begin addressing and meeting that important challenge. 
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